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“First the blade, then the ear. 


The Monitor's view 


Spain’s democratic milestone 


Treading between rightists and leftists, King 
Juan Carlos of Spain Is firmly and ably guiding 
his country toward a full-fledged Western de- 
mocracy. One year after the passing of Franco 
and the end of his iron dictatorship, a new 
mood and spirit prevail in Spain. It is captured 
In the first article of a new reform bill calling 
for the first democratically elected legislature 
in four decades: 

“Democracy In the Spanish state is based In 
the supremacy of the law and the sovereign 
will of the people. " 

it will take more than words, of course, (o ful- 
fill that statement. Rut Uic outlook is promis- 
ing. Even the largely rightist Cortes, the Par- 
liament bequeathed by Franco, voted Itself out 
of existence and approved general elections for 
next year. Under the reform bill, which must 
still be approved by a popular referendum in 
December, the elections will bring Into being a 
new two-chamber Parliament with powers to 
alter Spain’s Franco-era laws. 

No one underestimates the difficulties 
ahead, however. Although the King and the 
Prime Minister won over the conservative 
rightists, tlie ultra right would like to slow thp 
pace of democratization. The danger is that it 
would react strongly if, for instance, the Span- 


ish Communist Party were legalized. 

Spain’s leftists, for their part, who have yet 
to fully recover from the repressive years un- 
der Franco, threaten to boycott the upcoming 
referendum if certain conditions are not met. 
They urge bnmedlate legalization of labor 
groups as well as the Communist Party, total 
amnesty for convicted terrorists, and dis- 
mantling of public-order courts and anti-terror- 
ism laws. 

Compounding the uncertainties is always (he 
threat of political violence among the Catalans 
or Uic Basques, although the danger or separa- 
tism has perhaps been exaggerated. Likewise 
of concern is the deterioration of the Spanish 
economy, beset these days by worker unrest, 
inflation, and declining investment. 

Nonetheless, polls show that almost 70 per- 
cent of the Spanish people support the govern- 
ment’s reforms. If Prime Minister Adolfo Suar- 
ez, who so skillfully steered the reform legis- 
lation through the Cortes, can continue to 
mobilize the moderate center, and ir the Army 
and security forces can be held together, the 
chances'appcar good that Spain before too long 
will have a functioning democracy. 

Afler only one year without Franco, that is 
something to cheer about. 
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In June, the U.S. turned a solitary ihumbs- 
i down on Angola’s application for United Na- 
tions membership, on grounds that it couldn't 
really be Independent and In control of its own 
affairs with all those Cuban troops on the 
scene. 

Yet this week when the Angolan , bid for 
membership came up agafn, Washington’s men 
a( UN were wilting to take a more tolerant 
view. They were ready to abstain where once 
they vetoed, thereby allowing Angola’s entry. 
Tho fact that most of the Cuban soldiers are 
still there, and that dvfl.war still rages in por- 
tions of Angola, obviously did not weigh so 
, heavily this time. 

It is not difficult to discern what caused the 
difference in the U.S. attitude. Since the June 
veto, Secretary of State Kissinger has made 
. his diplomatic bid to bring about a racial set- 
tlement in southern Africa. At the moment, the 
Geneva conference on Rhodesia, which he 
helped arrange, is hanging in the balance. So 
this is no time for the U.S. to be alienating 
black African nations. To do so would not only 
undercut American standing with the third- 


world states now but conceivably could handi- 
cap the incoming Carter administration in Us 
future plans as well. Moreover, the white na- 
tions involved in a southern Africa settlement 

- the U.S., Britain, Rhodesia, and South Africa 

— could find support from the present Angolan 
government helpful in their negotiations. 

But an American abstention on Angola does 
seem inconsistent with its recent veto on Viet- 
nam UN membership. In that instance, the 
U.S. Justified its rejection on grounds of lack of 
information about many missing Americans. 
That in Itself was a shift from an earlier stand 
Unking South Vietnamese membership with 
South. Korea's similar bid. Now in the case of 
Angola, Washington has moved a step toward 
the principle of unlversaUty of UN member- 
ship, but not all the way. 

Indeed, as matters now stand, political con- 
siderations have taken precedence on both An- 
gola and Vietnam, favoring the entry or one, 
denying It to another. There are good reasons 
this pragmatic approach to membership 
bids, but It leaves friends and adversaries alike 
uncertain where the U.S. will stand next time 
around. 


An American lift for Lisbon 




Since the April, 1974, coup which turned out 
its right-wing government, Portugal has faced 
a series of political and economic crises ' at 
home, tii addition to withdrawing from Its big 
African territories of Mozambique and Angola. 
3t therefore is welcome news for the SodaUst 
government of Prime Minister Mario Soares 
that the United States. is about to' pro Vide |3QD 
HiijUonift ar) emergenc/ldpi, V. ; ; '''5 v ! 
; Thls .lArijariCah help ^Lltibs -boL^ . fr the 
serious domestic situation tai'Pottugaland • lo 
Washington’s desire to keep a 1 strong anU-Com- 
munlst such as. Mr. Soares at the. holm In Lis- 
bon.' -And the aid will be extended, if present 
Fortl administration plans are carried out, at a 
time when Portugal’s financial resources have 
reached a low ebb, due to heavy borrowing. , i 
Mr. : Soares meanwhile has Ids hands. 1 full 
frying. to keep the Communist' Party under cen- 
tre!. Tips Is especially apparent in his effort to 
- break ttio present Communist lnfluonce in the 
'> frfede qnion movement. Politically, the Com- 
i ; mihdpls have suffered a number of recent sot; 

' backs; losing leverage with the military forces', 

" the farmers, n pnd small landowners. But, as 
Communist c|iier Alvah) Cunhal warned last 
week at 1 the party congress, the working mass- 
es :qf Portugal .still hayo -map/ legitimate 

: fVmJStf hi Orjiftf Qriatn by KutaB, /ftifcAttga, (Arbi tip*. Ufdd*)*Zr, 
: ' ' for The Cflrtswm SbIvko Pid&titnaStKk lyf' ’ .* 

. .. afl*:Won*ayw«t Bw/on, OSA ■■■ 

. , London Q/Se*. *t& OftMvoncr PffOO. LOiidBt], S.W.1 y ; 


weapons to use If their Interests are threat- 
ened. lie cited wage demands, demonstrations, 

- and strikes as ways in which their power could 
be displayed. So Mr. Soares obviously will need 
all the outside assistance he can muster to 
meet such looming threats. 

Fortunately for him, there are signs that 
long-term U.S, aid may rise as high- as. f 800 
i tyWdon- Wujtfcw* : ■ 

,-nrjany, others as wafiita 

tne United StmeS,1s conddertng raising |(.5 
billion to pull Portugal through Us; current diffi- 
culties. Mr. Soares'now faces, the need to ln- 
slitule promlsed' austerity measures to get 
Portugal od'Jts feat, as well as/to carryout 
much-needed political reforms }n : the country. 

! These enmH major risks for the Prime Mln- 
" .tetOr,- who has been in office qifly 3 months. Sq 
tiie rbad ahead wtii npt fee easy. ' r. 

* / Yettlio emcrgBii^y restate qpferitjbn far por- 
' Uigal Is Smply ju^re'ln VieU'of thQcoiintry’s 

strategic tmportanco to NATO, to say nothing 
’ of the grim alternatives if Soares Were to fall 
Then the Wcstarn po^ere^ vfquld have lo con- 

template , a. poa^blc rredmpUon: of; Chaos and 
theslruggto for leftist domination in Portugal. 

All; In ati, the sitnat^ is ■ urgent ariobgh so 

• that it & wpUthat Washington ip gtviiig Lisbon 
i . i lift, Without wuUlngi for q» . new adminis- 
■ fratlon, tq take office. The next few months 
: j - reitid bfe CtVCW for emb^illed Phttligal 7, • . 


then the full grain in the ear” 
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Righting a wrong at UNESCO 


UNESCO has done the right thing in voting 
to restore Israel lo full membership in the or- 
ganization. The United Nations agency thereby 
reversed one of the controversial decisions 
taken at its 1974 conference - an action which 
sought to isolate Israel by keeping it out of 
UNESCO’s European regional group, where 
most of Israel's activity normally would occur. 
That move sparked protests from the United 
States and other Western nations. 

With this obstacle removed, it now should be 
possible for the U.S. to resume its Hna nriai 
support of the educational and cultural organi- 
zation, which amounts to 25 percent of the to- 
tal UNESCO budget. Since this funding waB cut 
off, about $40 million in American contribu- 
tions has been withheld. 

The Arab and Soviet-bloc states, however, 
passed a condemnation of Israel’s educational 
and cultural policies in the Arab territories 
captured during the 1987 war. This was the 
price they exacted for agreeing to, Israel's in- 


clusion in the European group. Thus theirs* 
could point to a gain too. Other resolution c* 
dcmnlng Israel remain to be dealt with®® 
tussle is not yet at an end. 

On balance, nevertheless, the develop®** 
at this UNESCO session in Nairobi have bea 
encouraging. A Soviet-sponsored bid to restrid 
freedom of tho press was beaten back earltet, 
largely through American efforts. And U® " 
rican nations, to their credit, have exerted i 
moderating Influence this Ume. Egypt 18®*® 
was a factor In keeping the Arab eounlria 
from continuing to stonewall against redort< 
Israel's position. 

Even so, warning signals still are flying ^ 
the Israelis because of the vote against ti*j* 
for their policy in the occupied tarri ^ r ^ 
Only five countries, including Israel and 
United States, opposed the censure readme 
while 28, including many West European a*- 
tlons, abstained. 


Malraux: art and action 


Andre Malraux proved that a man did not 
have to finish high school to become a cultural 

larufttiorL- nf Uc mnh._. .... 


™ mninux pnseil 

the legend he helped to : perpetuate. What 
seenied dear was a remarkable combination 
of art and action in a career that took him 
tom the pditicalTar left to what he called a 
tjosffiod of both anti-fasdsm and anti-commu- 
tom »t Uio. jMe. of Pf68ld(fnt CharlM de 

^ -bow .0 

recent Malraux had 

rOV ° IuUonary Chlna of toe ’20s 
SsfSn 1 eV0nUi he desc ribed with what 
& If 88 eyewltoess vivid- 

•?* m0St fambus »0ve] r 
Mans Fate 'thorty years before Watergate 

ImrfiShiJ' d ^f ,lbed a code cunlrlycTby 

*£**** ^toterrupUqns bn a seemingly 
““j^lphorio^^reront)- : y 

BUt Malraux was. in Indo-ctilna both as ar-' 
0*Moo|onlaliM , n e . fought 
agaiwt the Franco forces In Spain- escabed 
from » « M» camp io S' 


Joined the Resistance. Action to 
losophy. . - Sil : ‘ ’ 

' . Ah^Halraux regained an afctiri* 1 
sense When he turned to what be ca 
slder his central role as historian a™ ^ 
of the arts. With books such as "Tbe ^ 
Silence" and “Museum Without ■“* 
firmed the crncial necessity, of ari ^ “^ UB . 
exprtsstoa As Franco’s Mlnlstfer of Culiore 
d?r de Gaulle, be asserted: “ Llko. the ng 0 
schools, people have a right to rtflrS d 
museums/’ Before United Stales suppor^^ 
the arts began to campaign on how ro _ 
could give the public for the cost of j ^ 
mile of superhighway,” Mafraux^Ww ‘ ^ 

France it could become the wor ^!. ]nme icrj 
cultural nation ’“for the price of 25 kflomew 1 

of egress way.” ^ 

, Malraux never got as much money ® 9 ^ 
wanted: But he did rtt up a number o 
“maisons de cutiure" (regional ^ 

tern) -that were varying!/ successful 
i that hd sa w as the major legacy ® 

- istdrdtip: Another debt art owes to 
• action^- -. ■ • ; 
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“■ By Gordon N Converse, chief photographer 

traditional Moscow: background to a carefully orchestrated Jumble ot signals 
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At stake at Rhodesian conference: 

What color hands on the reins? 

oSSSX". ■■ . SXTSiKffSA. 

The SI Sclent Monitor fnce. (« opened OcL 28.) But Britten Tjg ■■ 

chairman Ivor Richard was able to con- the black Rhodesian miegauons. iius «*s 

SiSSS- SHfsS 

the multiracial government which wlU government should be made min- 

preslde over the transfer of political According to toe wMto Rlu d . ^ remain ’in white hands, discipline 

pc^or from whites to ntecks in the terri- t, 


defense and of law and order should be 
In while hands. 

This last provision is unacceptable to 
the black Rhodesian delegations. The de- 
fense and law and order ministries are 
the ones wlilch in African eyea reinforce 
the image of the white Rhodesian minor- 
ity as “oppressors.” Rot from the white 
point of view, unless these two min- 
istries remain in while hands, discipline 
in the white-orficered and white-run se- 
curity and police forces will collapse and 
near-anarchy will result during tho tran- 
sition period. 

★Please tarn to Page 24 




Brezhnev looks 
East and West to 
root olive branch 

By Joseph C. Harsch 

Ixonld Brezhnev of the Soviet Union is trying extra hard 
these dnyx to persuade the now top man in China and the soon- 
to-be new tnp man in the Untied Stales thnl ho wants to do 
useful and peaceful business with them. 

He lias sent his top China expert from the Soviet Foreign Of- 
fice, (AMinld Ilyichev, back Lo Peking lo resume talks over 
Slno- Soviet border disputes. (Mr. Ilyichev arrived on Nuv. 27.) 
And ho Issued a public appeal on Nuv. 30 lo U.S. President- 
Elect Jimmy Carter "to pul on end to the freeze Imposed on 
this qucslluil [SAl.T 2 arms-control talks] by Washington al- 
most a year ago.” 

This stretching out of Brezhnev olive branches In both direc- 
tions from Moscow lo the prospective leaders of the two other 
most-important countries in the world certainly proves that 
Mr. Brezhnev wants bath Chairman Hun Kuo-fong In Peking 
and President-Elect Carter In Plains. Georgia, to think ot him- 
self back In Moscow as a friendly and peacefully inclined per- 
son. 

But both Mr. Hub and Mr. Carter have reasons to be a little 
skeptical about those protestations of genial goodwill from the 
Kremlin. There Ls still a massive Soviet military force de- 
ployed along Uic Chinese frontier In the heart of Asia, some of it 
within 400 miles of Peking - which Is easy short-range missile 
1 distance. And there Is another and larger Soviet military force 
deployed in Poland, East Germany, and Czechoslovakia and 
aimed at Western Europe. It contains the enormous number of 
19,000 buttle tanks. 

Mr. Brezhnev’s olive branches can never be wholly eon- 
- .vinctag cither to Mr*. Ilua or to Mr. Carter so tong as he. main- 
tains these massive military deployments which, in both cases, 
outweigh and outnumber the forces deployed against ihem. Iii 
both , cases the Soviet forces are capable of taking the offen- 
slv6- 

Why then tho buildup, and why does Mr. Brezhnev keep 
these huge and offensive forces on station and in take-off posi- 
tions if Moscow’s intentions arc as peaceable as Mr. Brezh- 
nev’s wonls would have the outside world believe? 

Part of the answer, certainly, and perhaps even the whole of 

the answer, lies In llte following: 

True. Mr; Brezhnev has a powerful military position In Cen- 
tral Asia because his weapons are better than the Chinese 
weapons and thus compensate to some degree tor the 
enormous Chinese advantage in manpower. And true also, Mr. 
Brezhnev has more tanks whtch ho can deploy against the 
forces of the NATO alliance and thus compensate to some da- 
-greo for NATO advantages in other respects - such as tech- 
noiogy and economic resources. But Mr. Brezhnev also has a 
host of problems weighing on him. He may be In serious need 

for relief from some quarter. . OJ 

*Plcase turn to Page 24 


Southern Lebanon: suspicions and answers. 


• By Geoffrey Godseli , 

Overseas raws editor of . - 

TheClp^sUaiiSetence Monitor . . 

What Is really happening in southern Leba- 
non? 

' Are tho reports (from Beirut and elsewhere) 

, correct that the D.S., as middleman, is work. . 
tag out some dbmpromlsp ^greemOnt between . 
Syria and Israel for , the policing of the; apia •; 
immediately north of the Israeli border jjito 
which no Syrian peace-keeping forces have yet -. : 

^■Or Is the report ’:N m J 8 ™) 0 * ;Corroct. IhjJt i|0 
agreement lias bdenWori^ed 'pul vrtth.Syrtafor 
policing southern! Lebanon? . ' . i; v 

^The answers ape: The .U,S. !ls. Interested In. : 
tho kind of compromise it considers feasible . 
and simultaneously; safis for . Israel; this intor^ 
est has so far. expressed Itself in ensuring that 
i' the parties Involved, are analyring tilo S^bon 
accurately and are aware of what Is (and what . 
ta not) feasible .;, MUtW qovcrpmonl wtiT;;. 
ncobably kcquiewe, in; a comproihls? to - if Jp , . 
S^but the Israelis remain much (Wslg- 
pldius than is the . U.S. pf llje long-lenn lh- 
lentions of Syrian President Assad.- ■ . •. 

{Tfiese Israeli suspicions hav? not be^i al- . ’ 


layed by Mr. Assad’s quiet acceptance of re- 
newal of the mandate of the United Nations 
, peace-keeping . force filong the I^acli- Syrian 
! Uneon the Golpp Heights.) .! ^V. ; - ; ■ 

Israeli concern about what the Syrians in- 
tend In tho long run In Lebanon - and not only 
there - ls genuine. But there are added rea- 
sons ton Israeli. Prime! Minister .Vitsshak Rabin 
to be seen 1 to be reluctant to compromise: on 
any S/riah presence in southern Lebanon. , , . 

, Thaiflrst of these reasons is tfail the feraeU. 
'Government lias hfiberfp tahen.a firm Bde that 
■it would bo unacceptable fot 1 Syrian troops to- 
move from SIdon aiuthw«rd, across a so-called 
rad: Uqo (Moved to .fie. the ■ Lltanli.Rlvei-) to:, 
ward the Israeli border. To be seen to be yield’; 
ing too readily to any. -compromise : Qfi thW 
stand; might call Injto.qiiostitbn. Mri. Rnhta’a !cre-| 
dibUlty. . 

Thd other rdtwbn tor Mr, Rabin’s wnnting to 
be .seen as a' tough bargainer! ta tile chal)engo 
to his leoderthtp, bqth, froifi within jhls own Ln* 
bar Party (notably /from Defense Minister Sht- : 
moh Perosj and from Wlthnut IL.Chptnbly from; 
a 1 hard-llno miuipry horoi; Geni/Arfel Altaian) .- . , 
■And quite apart from ! thM ! personal : ch^l- ' 
tenges, Mr. Babin’s Labor Party faqos a gQ|l- 
■pjhnl et-ecl4ph tlie 6^ ‘ ] 


The interest of the U.S. In an acceptable, • 
compremlse ' for southern Lebanon was, again y, 
■ suggestod by the meeting the American charge 

. d'affaires In Bejzut, George Laaa, had, .! ; 
Lebanese President Sailds Nov. 29. It was his 
second meeting with Mr: Sarkis In four days. 
These consultations also bespeak the. U.S. ta- 
terosl ta reinforcing Mr. Sarkis as the con : 
stituitonnliy clertad head of state and supreme ; 

. Mhoriiy.ln a united Lebanon - but a- Lebanon . . 
: in which the wounds of! the civil war still need ; 
to be healed. ■: '• 

1 The Beirut newspaper Al-Nnhar suggests. 

' that ona!posslble soluliou for southern Lebanon, 
Would bd tb have not Syrian but, Sudani Ph d ; 

[ Untied Arab Emirate donlfngents of tlie Arab 
League peace-keeping ;forco In ‘ Lelianon move , 
into tho sensitive area beyond the Lltanl River. •; ■ • 
But this suggestion Jnimedtately raises the! 
quctaUdn of whether any nim-syriart urilta In tho : f 
peace-keeping force woiikl be ns willing or able , ; 
. as the Syrians- to deal sternly, with those Pales- 
Urfians 'eager to wreck n settlement by resum- 
tag.- guerilla raids Into Israel from sobtlierti • 
.'Lebanon. ■ -: ..! - ■' • „ ;i ■ 

: • ; /ta tor. bventital Israeli acceptance of Al-fsa- | > 
hurts or a’ny dlher cilnpromlse- proposal for.. ,. 
... ■ • : ! *Pleasb ti(m to Page 24 
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Don’t drink the water — it’s dear 


London 

There's a popular theory that crisis 
brings out the best in the English. I'm 
afraid quite the opposite is true: It encour- 
ages the worst. 

What roused this somewhat Ul-tempered 
thought was a small item in the press re- 
vealing that (he school authorities at Old- 
ham, in Greater Manchester (or Lanca- 
shire, to unreformed Englanders like me), 
are thinking of not putting out glasses of 
water on the tables during school lunch. 
They reckon this win save £32,000 in the 
cost of labor for putting the glasses out and 
washing them up afterward. Not to men- 
tion, 1 assume, the 17 or 18 pence a day for 
the actual water. 

Now I'm sure Oldham isn’t going to make 
it an offense for the children to drink water 
at ail. I dare say the children will be able to 
line up at a drinking-fountain for a quick 
gulp from a paper cup. They will also dis- 
cover (hat tho sort of really cheap paper 
cups that will probably be provided for 
them can be folded into attractive water- 
bombs for pitching at the blackboard. 

Further economies can then be achieved 
by abolishing the cups and making the chil- 
dren slurp the water out of the palms of 


By Gerald Prfestland 

London their hands like Hindus. The kind of foun- 
it crisis tain that squirts a little jet of water into the 
tlsb. I'm air is something Oldham should be warned 

L encour- against. English water-pressure is usually 

so low that it takes two or three minutes to 
empered swallow a reasonable amount, and the 
iress re- queues will be long and unruly, 
i at Old- I suspect we don’t drink enough water, 
‘ Lanca- anyway. Can this be a part of a conspiracy 
Ike me), I’vri always suspected, to drive the English 
lasses of into consuming various other beverages? 
>1 lunch. Anyway, compared with America - where 

0 in the the first thing you get on silling down in 

1 out and any eating-place is a glass of iced water - 

to men- getting water to drink In England has al- 
i day for ways been a major effort.' Waitresses sigh 

and glower, and what you do get in the end 
to make is often warm and full of little white specks, 
ik water I wouldn’t go as far as the French who will 
e able to only drink water If it comes out of bottles 

a quick with labels and lots of writing on them; but 

also dis- I don't think the English respect water as 
ip paper they should. We do, In fact, have some of 
Ided for the best drinking water in the world. 

5 water- But the schoolchildren of Oldham are to 
L be discouraged from learning this for Ihem- 

ichieved selves. True, they won't be able to knock 
the chil- the glasses over any more, or drop pieces 
alms of of cabbage into them, drip fountain pen ink 


toto them, or empty tadpoles into 
daZm. 8 l8anolher runcllon^; 

But some other go-ahead authority coum 
easily steal the headlines from OldbaL S 
even more daring cuts. Il must cost a bS 
deal washing up the knives and spoons^ 
forks the children use. Why not abolish Si 
lery and make the kids eat with their Z 
gers? Washing up could be ended altwelter 
by requiring each child to bring a smaH 
enameled bowl, which It would take borne 
every evening to be washed. 

Then there's all that paper they waste 
Pottering about in a builder’s yard the other 
day, I came across something called 
"slate.” If you scratch on it with another 
piece of slate, It leaves a mark. The eft 
dren could write sums and simple sentences 
on It, and then wipe it clean with a dam 
rag, thus saving thousands of pounds a 
year. 

And why should they all have books? if* 
only necessary for the teaeher to have i 
single copy, write out the important bits os 
the blackboard, and the class could memo- 
rize them. Then we could have everyone 
chanting in unison instead of silently brood- 
ing over books, making up thoir own wicked 
ideas. That’s the way to gel the national ia- 
Uy we need so badly in Britain today. Mart 
my words, doing away with' the water si 
lunch-Ume could be the first step towards 
cutting out a lot of unnecessary frills in oar 
educational system. 


White farmers: Rhodesia is their home 


By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science monitor 

;. rl . . , Centenary, Rhodesia 

The telepbane was hung on a tree whferi Tish 
and Phillip de la Fargue arrived here 14 years 
ago to carve out a farm where there had been 
only wild grass and msasa trees. 

. Today the telephone can be moved from out- 
let to outlet in each of the round thatched-roof 
huts that make up the house. 

. But one stiU must crank it, to contact the ex- 
change, and eight houses ar6 on the party line. 
For the de la Fargucs live in the Rhodesian 
bush, along with about 80 other white families 


.mv- 
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and thouBands of &frican~wofkers add their 
families: The town : it sell, two hours driving 
time north of Salisbury .didnot exist until 1958/ 
It was natned op the 100th birthday 1 of Cecil 
Rhodes, British pioneer in southern Africa and 
fbuuder.of Rhodepla. 

. This is .good farmland, but the Africans 
chose to -live down the escarpment inMzara- 
banl Valley, the southern tip of the Great Rift 
Valley that sUts eastern Africa aloiig a line 
stretching sduth from Ethiopia. > 

With watering; “All we have to do Is plant 
B to seeds and Jum p de la 


the ordering side of the busienss, according to 
Mr. de la Fargue. Bui the foreman would not 
have the capital to buy the land and probably * 
would not bo allowed to because he Is a Mala- 
wian. The de la Fargves have invested 180,000 
in their 2,000 acres. ' ■* 1 * ‘ • ' ■ w 

Like their neighbors, they don’t want (o 
leave Rhodesia, but Mr. de la Fargue says he 
will go If labor conditions become too difficult 
or if the family is endangered. (Three lech-ago 
children attend boarding schools.) 

Many outsiders would consider the family al-. 
ready endangered. For four years farmers 
have lived on the alert here, taking their guns 
with them whorever they go. But Mrs. de la 
Fargue says they take the alerts in strido be- 
cause they are so used-lo them. 

' Centenary was the area of Rhodesia where " 
guerrilla attacks began, on Dec.- 21, 1871. Be- 
cause Of the guerrillas, called terrorists by al- 
most all whites, the road from Salisbury was 
macadamized, a radio system between farms 
. installed, and a civil defense force' set up! 

Peter Douglas, 1 head of civil defense in Cen- 
tenary, baa recently given lectures <ln other 
areas On hdw to mobilize the populace cope 
with attacks.: “Any thinking person knew! long 
ago it (black rule] wa£ comirigi’* said Mr. Dou- ‘ 
gtas.- 

But the whites staved It off. for as long as 
they Could. Now the fa’rmers tfo riot want to gb* 
do riot know" where to golf they have to; but in ; 
tl“ir apprehension,: they are thinking about 
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• on the way:’ 

'.AH Ite Men hete are^wotiiterlng if condt : 
tipns %tU be cRfferent,'tn gtrnfeabwe; aslbladm 
m ihefrcotaitry, whetiterwhite:' 

, farmers *will beahtetert^. -.;, 
v^f uw-'de ta Wigues are foi^ed to!go F 'what V 
: yBl bippeii' to Lthe , W Africiiu. mQeUy rrtra 
■^atawt ^^'iwd, -Mreajhhlipie, wbo^ v|forfc oh their. : 
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tlioir apprehenslo'n,: they are thinking about 
Alec Paine’s experience. Mr. Paine Is a farmer' 
who moved to Centenary from Zambia when ' 
hfack rule cprae there. H e left after he took 

,he : 

, Ce ^ enar y *s on edge. A number of the de la 
FarguOs' neighbors have been killed. John El- 
;Uot, who manages a farm on' the: escaipment, 
has ramself kUled innocent^ Africans thinking 
they ware - guerrillas: "I couldn’t sieeb for 
nltfta after l that," be said. • >: ^ T 

'^There art jdenty of hardworking whites to 
ttjtouary. The do 1^ Fatgues lived with oil 
buut tlieiy Touhd, 

: ^tebed.houses for only |360, using bricks (hey 
n^out ot anthm clay. i They are morb i n - 
fftwied than many other fariners., They read . 
' .^egraWi, the London 

. ^Wi.thh. Fdonomlsf, arid ; 'The Christian Scl- 

pe^ ot recism in Contohary;. : 

-Colored f mixed .rnn«i ftliViriM*.; . ■» ' 


.... B yJW« GooCWn 

TtaK^ on 

know there , are Intellectuals (aniong 
cansj.". . : : ~ ^ 

• The question in Rhodfesia ls how tojura 
ism, in both Its 'foild arid virulent 

out extracting all the y»hitek Farmed 1 
' slst they do riot eke ' Wh^t color the gj 
■ .merit (s so long ar it is ’ 

definition of responsible may be the n 

• "I would Uke to cover my headfor aucy . _ 
and then Coirw out :and see what 

' pened,” Mrs; de;ta Fargue-aald- 
:vre.wmbe;here,'j' ./•' . 

; ^anwhlle. she.is acting 88 she .. vT c [ab 
As. r the s6cretaiy of . the local ®f„ (pnar y), 

‘ (thef a:;are fevy.soclal actLvItles in 9 e f ” tur 7u> 

‘ Mrs. de to Fargue delivered a sharp ie 
members 'to .her last letter. She au^tedm 
. women should cdhllnue to plant their na . 

/ ae. it they [will ilye in Centehary; fora go 
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Soviets scheme 
to keep Spain 
out of NATO 


By David K. Willis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Now thrust onto the agenda of NATO and 
other Western planners is a new Communist 
initiative that would, if adopted, block ihc addi- 
tion of Spain to the North Atlantic alliance. 

Tlic proposal would have both NATO and (he 
Warsaw Pact agree to limit themselves to cur- 
rent members. Western analysts here say It is 
far more significant than the pact's other offer 
of a treaty that would bind all 35 signers of the 
Helsinki declaration not to bo the first to use 
nuclear weapons against any other signers 
(which Include lhe Soviet Union and the United 
States). 

The concept of a nn -first -use-of- nuclear- 
weapons treaty has received worldwide publi- 
city since advanced at the close of the Warsaw 
l»act'8 lop-level pollllcnl consultative com- 
mittee meeting In Bucharest, Romania, Nov. 
26. 

But in the view of informed Western diplo- 
mats here, the IrcBty seems designed more for 
global diplomatic effect than to elicit serious 
response. 

The long-standing NATO position is that con- 
ventional forces of the Warsaw Pact in Central 
Europe so. heavily outweigh NATO forces that 
NATO cannot tamper with Its doctrine of flex- 
ible response. 

That doctrine says that NATO would respond 
to a conventional attack with a graduated re- 
sponse, ranging from conventional weapons to 
nuclear weapons only as a last resort. It Is 
considered highly unlikely here that NATO 
would agree publicly to give up the nuclear op- 
tion -unless the Warsaw Pact reduced Its con- 
ventional forces significantly. 

Vet the Vlenna talk8 aimed at mutual reduc- 



NATO ol lie era' copB 


Proposals Irom Warsaw Pact conference will be on NATO's December agenda 


lions of conventional (and eventually nuclear) 
forces to Central Europe have been stalled for 
more Lhan two years. 

Other Western diplomats here argue that the 
new Warsaw Pact idea falls Into the same cat- 
egory as a number of other Soviet dis- 
armament Initiatives. Most of these, the diplo- 
mats say, are covered to the United Nations 
Charter and existing agreements, which should 
not be weakened in any way. 

It Is also noted here that Peking has been 
trying to get Moscow to agree to a no-flrst-use 
pledge on nuclear arms for years but that Mos- 
cow has never agreed. 

So diplomatic analysis here see more sub- 
stance to the proposal to restrict NATO and 
Warsaw Pact memberships. The proposal will 
lie discussed at the NATO foreign ministers' 
meeting next month. 


With Spain about to hold its first free elec- 
tions for 40 years, and with King Juan Carlos 
apparently winning support for liberal Ideas 
ovor the supporters of the late Francisco 
Franco, the Soviets are thought to be worried 
about a general re-Integralion of Spain into 
Western Europe. 

It has long been assumed that Spain would 
offer airspace and other facilities to NATO if a 
shooting war should ever break out. The U.S. 
has military bases in Spain. But Moscow is 
said to be eager to avoid the propaganda Im- 
pact of formal Spanish membership. 

It is against tills background that diplomats 
here read the new Communist proposal. They 
consider that, for bargaining purposes, the So- 
viet position could he, to ettect 1 . You (NATO] 
agree not to Include Spain, and, we will agree 


not to include Mongolia or Cuba In tho Warsaw 
Pact. 

Otherwise, the Warsaw Pact summit yielded 
few surprises. Analysts here had expected 
more emphasis on the Vienna talks In the final 
communique, but references were routine. 

1 Tho decision to set up a permanent foreign 
ministers’ committee had been forecast. II 
could serve two purposes: to allow Moscow to 
keep even closer yratch over the pact's foreign 
policies, and to show that NATO Is not the only 
grouping able to have such a body at its head. 

More surprising was the decision to set up a 
Warsaw Pact secretariat. Preliminary specula- 
tion is that Deputy Soviet Foreign Minister Ni- 
kolai Flrybin might be chosen to head it. Al- 
though the secretariat's duties are still un- 
clear, a Soviet to command could further 
. strengthen Soviet leadership of tbe pact _ 


Portugal’s anniversary: celebration with no hurrahs 


By Helen Gibson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

Portugal has celebrated the first anniversary 
of the defeat of a Communist attempt to take 
over the country with great military ceremony 
- but with little real gaiety. 

For the Portuguese are' sadly contemplating 
a brand-new set of anxieties. 

On Nov. 25 last year, Gen. (now President) 
Antonio Ramalho Epees led his moderate 
fortes to crush a leftist military revolt that In 
torn pul “paid" to revolutionary tumult and 
Communist liopes for complete control of the 
country. But (he Portuguese today, grateful as 
‘ they may. be for the relative political stability 


brought them by Mario Soares’s minority So- 
cialist government, are increasingly dis- 
enchanted by the prospects of their economic 
future. 

Despite the military parades, Air Force fly- 
pasts, and official speeches for the anniversary 
celebration, the atmosphere to Portugal was 
one little short of total gloom. 

In every bus, cafe, or butcher’s shop, the 
conversation nowadays runs along a few set 
themes - the soaring cost of living, the sud- 
denly Increased taxes, tho scarcity of meals 
and ftsh, and the failure of the government to 
govern. 

“If all this is socialism, then give me our old 
capitalism every day," said one disgruntled 
Lisbon cafe owner the other day. "All we see 


our government do is to put prices up - noth- 
ing else." 

But if the government does at Limes seem in- 
tolerably slow at getting anything done. II is 
also Indisputable that the Socialists have Inher- 
ited the account to settle for 2*6 years of free- 
wheeling revolution. This entails a f 1.3 billion 
balance-of-payment8 deficit, a coffer empty of 
foreign reserves, ever-sinking production In the 
factory and the fields, and ‘spiralling con- 
sumption. 

The Socialist government's austerity mea- 
sures to try to stem the Ude of the country’s 
plunging fortunes have not proved popular. The 
latest of many tax hikes on luxury Imports - 
this time a 60 percent increase on such Items 
as cars, electrical household goods, and the 
shellfish the PortuguoBC consider their Satur- 


NATO — as disorganized as Tower of Babel? 


V:'V By Jim Browning j , 

Special to . 

'The Christian Science Monitor • 

‘ Paris 

Gen. Alexander Haig, formerly chler of 
PrtMdehl Nixon'S White House staff and now 
NATO's Supreme Allied Commander in Eu- 
rope.'says hc Js hoping to keep his Job under a 
Garter admlnlsti^lton. 

■ General' Hpto,' widely viewed in Europ^ as a 
young and. stn7embitious man, wqs speaking 1° 
tlic Ahglo-Aiirerican ' Press Association In. 
Paris.;;;:"..:.' . V. *; / 

He again refused to discuss publicly hid role 
in'. the lost dhys of the NlkOn administration. 

'.BuL-he '^pototedly- noted .that he has- never quar- 

. rt led. with President Ford's congressional tes* 
Hmony denying any advance discussion of the 
•..pardon with Gejnera^ Haigi . . 
i= He ,alM|jtaki.he ! hah.po l oun^nt plans to write 
, ’■.■a bqok'of bis own about the Nixon admto|s : ' 

. ' . tratkfd.,. .. . =•■ • . :• . 

Instead , ho. devoted his reptarks to: the dan- 
. p of- an ^certain .' Western response to what’ 
.• he. described-as n. hiinrtlnc* shvtnt military ca- 


' General Haig said he rejects claims that the : 
West Is vulnerable to a eurpri^atUqk ''vvhlch' „ 
would find Warsaw >801 ahnlfes on tho Rhine 
to 48 hours.” 

But he added, “We are to a period of declin- 
ing warning time.” >■• 

Although* he said l tat JMTp’s; nuclear arid; 
conventional weapons are a ‘‘heallhy. andjyjr'-; 
able” deterrent to ait tek, he Is "not satisfied 
with our capability to he conventional defense ., 
area. That has bOfen arid, continues- to bd the 

primary focus of all projects launched in toy . 
two-year term [thu? far] al NATO.” . 7 y ... 

A report;, pubjlshjxi- rqCehliy by the Alfan'tic 
Institute for International Affairs in .Paris : 
charged that NATd is ns disorganized:, as Hie 
Tower of Babel..' 

prepared by Gardlnor Tucker, a. former as- 
sistant secretary-general Of NATO, tho report,, 
charged that there ta glaringly poof coordi- 
nation within, the,': fllliqnce. The Wjttoj' of . 
coordination toufbefen one of. Genqftl.mlg 9v; 

major concerns siriCe he arrived here in ... . 

Ammunition to 1 Pol . interchangeable, ajr- 
ptenTcannto ^e. easily to «Hcd co^tos,: 
and communications systems require fpeeUti.. 


linkups Tor two allied armies to talk, to .each 
Other' in thehojd. y- 

Eastern arriiftd, the report said, rirb more, 
closely centered on Interchangeable Soviet 
equipment. 

“The capabilities that lhe Soviets have de- 
veloped and continue to develop ht a relentless 
pace," General Hnig said, ’texcqod those re- 

■ qidred for pureiydpfortsiveneeds.’ 1 

• The NATO comipander said- ti Was not. JilS 

lob io speculate abtiuf Soviet tatehtlriihtf. jusl- 

thoir capabltll^.' v If that does not.- fall off/* he- 
added, - “the 1 WeBt will hav6 to spend toore 
money, something which ' Is 1 already hapi»n- 
'. tog." '• •. 

' According id General H«alg, the soviet Union 

■has In the past decnde/ lncreased lts tank 
slreilgth by 4p' percent arid lie conventional ar- 

■ tilery by SO-pbrconlJ While adding 130|000 men. 

■ to Its forces in the Western theater. 

Bill ha argued that Uie blggest threat to the. 
West in- the foreseeable future is not direct nt- 

tack. Rather, he said it <6 r continuing scries 
$r (ho “anibli-alent' situ all On h wo: have -known 
hi the ‘ 60 s ami '70 s" dom'd ^he product of tuff 
thlrd’worltl sltuntion - whlifh win continue to 
strata the unity ‘of tho N ATO countries. 


day evening treat — has taken- most of these > 
goods out of the reach of the ordinary con- 
sumer. aj , 

The Minister of Commerce has told the na- 
tion that bacalhno — lhe dried salted cod that 
Is as essential to lhe Portuguese as a ham- 
burger Is to an American — Is now to be con- 
sidered a luxury, too. Fares on public transport 
have suddenly risen by 25 to 30 percent. 

And the Socialists' efforts al restoring order 
on the farm sector and on the labor front are 
also provoking increasing opposition. Last 
month the Socialists ordered 100-odd Illegally 
occupied farms in the southern Alentejo to be 
handed back to the rightful owners. Thera was 
little opposition at the time by the Communist 
.agricultural unions that originally Instigated 
the occupations. But this week squads, of Na- 
tional Republican Guards had to be sent to sev- 
eral farms to act as bodyguards for tho return- 
ing owners, ■ 

On the labor front, the Communists are pro- 
testing the new government . measures with 
some success. -Their erles of “pnli-wojtkOi’. poM-‘ , « 
cles” to the Socialist attempts to curb the 
enormous wave of sick leaves and tho now pro- 
posed taw to allow the firing of workers for 
"just emues" , has -gained the Communists In- 
creased slrengthin the labor unions. 

.; when President Eancs. gave tils nationally • 
televised speech to celdhrnto the defeat of the [. 
Nov.' 25 leftist coup last week, he showed blip- . 
self well aware of the 6oiwtry’s mood. Essen- 
tially .iie naked Urn Portuguese to have pa- . 

• tleqco. '■ - _ •'.'.•• •• • 

“All of us, men and 1 Institutions, are golng 
through the learning, process of living doino* 
cratlcftUy together. For this reason wo ennnot . 
lose hope because the new nrgbns (of govern- 
merit] take tlmo to function In' harmony," Gon- 
eralEnnes snid. . . . 

’ Whether the Portuguese lave patience 
enough with their newly elected Socialist gpv- 
orrurjont will stion be soon, Tho coming nation- :• 
wide local eiectlpns could prove a cructol lest. 

If the Socialists lose too many Mats to other 
pqrtios ihtiy 'may well have to rethhik. ihelr 
adamant ‘effort’ at govemjng alpnc as a minor- 
ily party. ; r . ; 
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Spain: war of words 
rages over referendum 


By Jee Gaodelman 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

The campaign for Spain’s referendum on 
constitutional reforms has begun with a bang 
on several fronts. 

The reforms provide for a new two-house 
parliament, elections for which would take 
place next spring. Voting in (he referendum Is 
set for Dec. 15. 

Amid fierce propaganda onslaughts from 
both sides, unguarded comments by some gov- 
ernment ministers have threatened a new op- 
position-government “cold war.” 

Warning salvoes came when Interior .Min- 
ister Marita Villa said the government had "an 
obligation to complete the process of reform" 
and would act as “belligerently” toward the 
opposition's “illicit” campaign for abstention 
In tho referendum as if did toward rightist foes 
of the reforms in the outgoing Cortes (parlia- 
ment). Abstention, he added, would contradict 
"civic duly." • 

Another official declared that “to go against 
reform b to go against the will of the crown 
and government" One ministry leaked reports 
saying abstention would violate an Aug. 8, 1907, 
law that General Franco applied during his 
1947 and 1966 referenda. 

The liberated Spanish press then angrily- 


charged the government was calling abstainers 
"iraitors.” 

“It has to be said very clearly that the gov- 
ernment [of Premier Adolfo Sudrez] is not the 
best to define what is democracy and what is 
not," harrumphed the Madrid daily El Pais. 
“The government threatens to fall into 
Franco] st temptations inherent in its origins - 
the manipulation of a referendum which should 
be its first public act of parity and democratic 
credibility." 

AN this dropped like a bombshell on the 
moderate opposition which is struggling to de- 
tach itself from the more absolutist, left-wing 
parties. 

Then Mr. Villa moved to tone down his con- 
troversial statement He explained that "ab- 
stention is legal but I do not believe in it." 

As a further olive branch the government 
bowed to international pressures by author- 
izing Uic Spanish Socialist Workers Party 
(PSOE) to hold its congress here Dec. 5-7. The 
congress will be attended by Socialist leaders 
from other countries and will be the first such 
meeting In Spain in 40 years. 

The opposition responded this past weekend 
by lbting seven conditions for a “legitimate" 
referendum and parliamentary elections - 
among them total amnesty, lifting the ban on 
the Communist Party, and dismantling the ap- 
paratus at Franco's National Movement, How- 
ever, the statement was relatively subdued in 
tone. 


E. C. decisions wait for Carter 
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By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news-editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The heads of government of the nine Eu- 
ropean Common Market (EC) countries are 
the latest to go on record as being unable to 
make broad decisions until the new American 
President is sworn in Jan. 20 . 

At Tlie Hague, where the nine have been 
hokfiitg a two-day summit, their officials said 
Tuesday they had agreed to get in touch with 
President-Elect Carter as .soon as possible 
about world economic problems. (It was hot 
clear whether they meant before or after (he 
. inauguration.) Their point waft that Western 
Europe .could not make decisions on its' own 
: pressing economic ptoblems until it had home 
' M 8 * °f *i>al Mr, Carter’s broad econoirilc pol- 
. v ^^oi^ be, how it might differ from Ms pre- 

. -■ ‘defwannr’s nnH hnu, <• . »..i ,1 ■' . 


North-South conference be postponed until 
February or March. The Associated Press 
Quoted U.S. officials in Washington as agree- 
ing. ‘ ~.-r. : V v . 

Prior postponement? 

Before tills consensus for postponement had 
begun to show itself, tho Middle East Eco- 
nomic Survey, the authoritative weekly, had 
reported that OPEC was moving toward a 
postponement or its own meeting from Dec. 15 
to Dec. 20 to ^ve Its members an opportunity 
I «» what bappened at the North-South meet- 
ing. The Survey said: “The reshuffling of dates 
is a reflection of the intricate poker game now 
being played between the Industrialized nations 
and, the OPEC-third world grouping, neither of 
which wants to show Us cards until it has seen 
the other's hand," 

Most of the ECmenlbers - particularly Brit- 
. , Ireland, and Italy - have grim economic 
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• "..'W iiinigm mnerirommspre- .. * un « ana 4uuy - have grim economic 

g, andhow it tafgbt affect them. ' probtams or their own, and these would be 

omtajntt ik.lwl ote it. three-' S *-*• 

M^Ievel .confeiences whose dedsiohs are ^ n( *, President Giscard 
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.M^Heyel 1 .conferences whose dedsiohs are 
iomehw tatertwindd wilh ;Uie chpiige ofad- 
triinbitratibn tn Washtagtoh Tlieiwo qtherk 
are;: the North-South’ coWeroncft (between rich 
industrial and poor developing countries), dub' 
to Open in Paris Dpc. 15, apd the gathering or 
.Wdrid oitprodudng' codntries (OpEC)duein 
Qatar Dec. (5, from which is expected aii an- 
nouncement on Increased world oU prices. « 

First tilings first 

.Ttys : scheme- .of.- x before Hr 


d Eriaiijg was reported to have asked Ws fel- 
low beads of government at- The Hague to put 
a cdltng on their pit imports. . . . • 
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Anatolian farm 


•pr»adln S but has not touched ovary Turkish tom 

Turkey’s bumper crops 

help in year of trouble 


By Ralph Sharrer sheer muscle-energy of Turkish farmers i 

Thfl nhr **,!*} t0 . • * their families have combined in H7* H 

The Christian Science Monitor Turkey tho host crops In history. 

Istanbul Preliminary stntistlcs Indicate this year! 
Turkey may become a food reservoir for Its wh?at “ aIwa y s a major crop - may «t 
traditional trading partners - and some needy 19?5 ’ s oxccllenL figures by 10 percent. Gw 
nations besides. 3 ment estimates Indicate as much as l 

Despite its tranip a .wil„ nU tons will be available for export, 

in aTeason when^re^h? ^ ^ f nd Current cotton stocks have been low; iri 

high “ S: oSS%£ LtSS duced acreage was ***«* 10 '*** 

hme reduced fotri mwi.SSinn^ ^ ptlons year’s exports. But January-May figflW* 

tries, Tiirkey IbokrUfeV banquet-Uble^rlJS- Tl ? By £ cqtton e ^ orts U P a 
copta. 4 “mu cent - from 657.6 million U.S. pW.: 

'wirnonHa* ii - Tobacco, Citrus, nut, and cereal crops 

' good, growing weather, better show correspondingly generous increase*-! 

, Hiedern fertilizer and mechanization peris of prime-quality fresh fruit and « 

techniques, plus Improved seed strain and the tables rose by 60 percent, sugar bpelsMP 

cent, and livestock products were lip t®. f 
cent. • . 

; m -' ! Turkey, , third behind the Soviet wM 

■1^ I I fl/'O ■ ‘ ‘ Prance in - arable land in Hhiro-Asa, -If 

i Ul heavily on its agricultural export^ 

nomic stability. In spite of "a drive to 
Izo, fanh products still account 

CTO p S j0%ji 

7r ' , • . phly to the fanning sector but la L. jl 
jr Kwere hampering ' hard-pressed by common world P ro “^uJ*' 
: ; big foreign exchange reserves, 


Aid rushed to homeless Turks 


Special (0 The Christian Science Monitor 
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trade for 1976. 1 -._vT f 
Deficits have been caused 
year figures) by a 26 . percent rew» 


. tlfem. which are.mpmbers tf tbe, ECr-say they 'j; ;r.- ! 
; carntri fomi^te a poac^ toward Uie poor ,, 

y^f^S ^coulrtries until U^y bav^ seen how the : 

. . ecpnorples of. rtch aiid poor alike, will be:‘air' ■ ' ; 

' 55!S ^ . any P 11 Prico- btcjease, decided :#! I': 1 - ' 


^ . V ^ ODerTtionl^^ri ^ nd ^ galq that n ° ' drop in workers’ foreign rej# 1 
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■ WEC. Indeed, Irish Fmten Minister 
FRzgorakl said in, The Hague ’ that 
• seemed to be . general acceptance th; 
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The long search for peace in Ulster 


Dublin fears Britain will leave 


Local peace group springs up 


H) Jonathan iiarsch 
Special currespomk-nt of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dublin 

Tin' government of the Republic nf Ireland is 
ileeply concerned about the growing campaign 
for Ilrtlteh withdrawal from Northern Ireland 

It is worried that influential British politi- 
cians might join backbenchers in demanding 
when the problem of Northern Ireland is de- 
liatfil in i he British Parliament in two weeks 
limi- 

ill her sjiqeeb from the throne opening the 
new session of Parliament Nov. 24. Quoen 
Elizabeth spoke of the Importance of Anglo-Ir- 
ish cooperation in dealing with Northern Ire- 
land The Irish government hopes this cuopem- 
tion will extend to careful liainlliiig of the par- 
liamentary debate. 

Irish pulti ieians recognize that Britain’s eco- 
nomic prohlems cimkl sway its parlia- 
mentarians toward aeeepling withdrawal from 
ULsler in uitler to save the nearly ) i million 
($3,400.0110) a day that the troubled province 
costs Britain. They also acknowledge that 
many outside Ireland sincerely think that Brit- 
ish withdrawal would help end violence In the 
North. 

To counter this the Dublin government is 


hammering home the message that any reduc- | 
lion in the British presence in the North would 
harm Ireland as a whole 

Irish Cabinet Minister Conor Cruise n'Bnen 
said recently that a British cominitinenl U» 
withdrawal would mean opening the door that 
could lead to full-scale civil war in the island 
and to death and (test reel urn on the sealu of 
Lebiinon. 

Ever) one. ineliulmg Hie British, could safely 
withdraw. Dr. O'Brien said. But to demand 
commitment to withdraw when these condi- 
tions hod not been created was to play polities 
with the lives of people not only in Northern 
Ireland hut in the Republic id Ireland also, lie 
said 

CnenndiiHHUi Bntlsli withdrawal from 
Northern Ireland was first sought by the lllogn! 
provisional Irish Republican Army (IRA) 

Some extreme Northern Irish IToleslanls 
now want Britain mil, ennvineed they can de- 
feat the IRA terrorists once Britain's restrain- 
ing hand is withdrawn 

Sunn- middlc-id-thc-rond academics, econo- 
mists. and minor politicians in the North also 
supiKirl wllhdruwul. They argue that Britain Is 
sinking economically and politically and that 
Northern Ireland should not be dragged down 
with it. 
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By Jonathan llarxch 
Special corrc-spnndenl of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dublin 

Afu-r the fireworks of their launch phase, 
the Peace People of Northern Ireland are mov- 
ing into a relatively quiet orbit. Bui the days 
ahead are seen as extremely challenging for 
than. 

■‘The Peace People musl continue their 
work as lung as any member of the human 
family Is causing or enduring Injustice. And 
Northern Ireland’s ' grass-rools campaign 
against terrorism must inspire, by word and 
example, on extraordinary courage ot individ- 
ual and community level." 

Sn says Liu ran MrKcown. the young Delimit 
journalist who founded the pence drive early 
last August along with Belly Williliins and Mal- 
reud Corrigan. 

Some disappoint ment followed the peace 
rally held in London’s Trafalgar Square Nov. 
27. 

Attendance was half the anticipated figure, 
and less than half the number who turned up 
for the movement’s largest rally in Rotrasl 
Aug. 28. 

The London rally also gave groups support- 
ing the illegal Irish Republican Army and de- 
manding British withdrawal from Northern 
Ireland the opportunity to stage a noisy coun- 
ter-demonstration. 

l\'acc marches will continue. But from now 
on the focus will be on the scores of local 
peace groups springing up in communities 
throughout [reland. 



At best the rallies are a confidence boost 
and at worst a delusion about the peace move- 
ment's potential The local groups, however, 
will provide a yardstick of the movement's 
success in tangible terms. And success will de- 
pend on the local groups examining local needs 
closely. 

in the town of Sirubanc. for instance, 
unemployment e> traditionally 30 percent, and 
in sumc families several generations have 
never had a job. So the local peace group is de- 
termined to promote jobs and hopes to start a 
glassmaking industry in the new year. 

Other peace groups are concentrating on 
fighting vandalism, re-equipping schools, or 
simply raising funds. 

Another plan Is In twin Northern Ireland 
with some other area nf suffering. In helping 
another part of the world, says Mr. McKeown. 
the Peace People “will he putting our own 
puny squabble into the realistic perspective of 
the extent of human misery' in our lime." 

Mr. McKeown writes or the lessons learned 
so far: “Fear is the No. I enotny of peace, 
both at individual anil community lovel. Fear 
not only makes dialogue and friendship impos- 
sible, hut it makes decent people susceptible lo 
the suggestions of prejudice, which In other 
circumstances they would utterly reject. . . . 
As tlio movement of the Peace People contin- 
ues, we will also have great joy, for we al- 
ready have a peace in our hearts that no terror 
or grief or other affliction can ever again de- 
stroy, but merely reinforce." 
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Brezhnev challenges Carter: end freeze 

By David K. Willis 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

The Soviet: Union, tiding, to seize the diplomatic Initiative, has challenged IAS. 
President-Elect Jimmy Carter to move ahead quickly with strategic arms talks and 
disarmament on a wide front. 

Moving swiftly to define how ho wants dOtente to continue even before Mr. Carter 
takes office, Soviet party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev has issued his strongest can yet 
to the President-Elect. 

In a blunt speech at a dinner for visiting Treasury Secretary William E. Simon 
Nov. 30, Mr. Brezhnev restated a list of Soviet disarmament proposals and called for 
an end to what he called (he “freeze Imposed by Washington almost a year ago” oh 
strategic arms talks. , 

He gave no indication, however, of Moscow's willingness to compromise on tke is- 
sue of limitations on tho Backfire bomber or the U.S. cruise missile. 

Mr. Brezhnev’s remarks reflected a clear concern at anti-Soviet statements made 
during the U.S, presidential campaign. While he did not mention either candidate by 
nBmo, he dismissed as "rubbish" campaign talk of dealing with Moscow "from a po- 
sition of strength" and of Moscow’s preparing for a first nuclear strike. 



Did you know that beautiful garden homes, with unusually min- 
imal rent, bate been provided for mature Christian Science pros- 
■ titfantrs and nprses wbo havt iuch a need? 

. They are the Winifred Sfuart Mantywyski homes near Pasadena, California, 
fully endowed by a Chri*tian Scientist, 

. ’ We would like our homes to be better- known so they my be recom- 
mended to praedtionere nurses who need an independent, comfortable 
home In advancing year! We encourage all- students of Christian Science to 

- visit our parkjike community when you jthe area. If this Is not conve- 

- nieq't, we would be bdpjpiy tp send o simple brochure that tells more about 

our purpose and ^ facilities. •; •- '■ 


Winifred Stuart Mankowski Homes 

V' : ' V; 213/534-4710 • ' • 

• ; .6019 I^f- Citrus Ayehue. Azusa, California 91702 
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Chairman Hua: 
another Mao 
in our midst? 

By Frederic A. M orilz 
Staff correspondent of 
'Die Christian Science Monitor 

llong Kong 

It is barely seven months since Hue Kuo- 
feng emerged from relative obscurity to be- 
come the No. i figure in China, and already he 
is being portrayed as a model of virtue worthy 
of being the successor to Mao Tsc-tung. 

The Chinese press is picturing Mr. flua as 
selfless, straightforward, fnr-sighted - an ex- 
perienced revolutionary leader with a thorough 
knowledge of Marxist theory and practice. But 
In line with cultural tradition, it also empha- 
sizes that he holds Ills authority because of his 
personal virtue - which other citizens would 
do well to emulate - and because of his com- 
mitment to the welfare of the people. 

The transformation of Mr. liua’s imago from 
that of a loyal follower of the late Chairman 
Mao to a man worthy of leadership In his own 
light Is being accomplished with a scries of 
well-publicized testimonials said to come from 
teachers, students, peasants, and workers who 
have observed Mr. Hua's work and character 
since he began as a local Communist Party ad- 
ministrator. 

Emphasis Bhlfta 

Although Mr. Hua is stlU praised as a loyal 
follower of Chairman Mao, the emphasis has 
gradually shifted. Now Chairman Mao is being 
comrpended for having the wisdom to recog- 
nize Mr. Hua's abilities. 

And whereas Mr. Hub was widely quoted not 
long ago for re-emphasizing the revered - 
thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, he now finds his own 
quotations enshrined as guides to action, His 
exhortation to "be meticulous in organization 
. and direction" (following the Nov. 17 Chinese 
_ hydrogen bomb 'test) gradually has come to 
represent his emphasis on careful adminis- 
tration, economic progress, and selective use 
of foreign technology to make the country 
modern and strong. 

Chinese readers also have been told for the 
first time something of Mr. Hua’s family, the 
existence of which had been generally un- 
known. Two weeks ago the Peking People's 
Daily .revealed that Mr. Hua has a wife, at 
least one daughter, named Hsiao Li, and sev- 
eral other children, although their names and, 
the name of his wife were not Included in . the 
: report.;,-. ■. 

: Country first 

The revelation that. Hsiao LI attended 'No. 
166 Middle School (high school) in Peking 1 also, 
served to demonstrate Uiat her rather has long 
■’ put the lntetasts of his county before jJibse or 
his family? Mrt Hua sent his daughter to work- 
in’ the countryside after ; her 1974 'graduation, - 
Uie newspaper said, AedauSe ChairmaA Mao 



Soviet troops patrolling border with China - behind them are 40 divisions, Peking complains 

Wary Peking awaits Soviet border talks 


By Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Hong Kong 

The latest Soviet overture to warm relations 
with China is expected to reopen border talks 
for the first time in 18 months. 

' Indeed, a Soviet delegation led by Deputy 
Foreign Minister and veteran border talks ne- 
gotiator Leonid F. Ilyichev recently arrived in 
Peking to an apparently cordial, welcome. 

But the Chinese negotiators will be looking 
less for general statements of friendship from 
the talks, and more for concrete answers to at 
least three specific questions. 

They are: 

• Whether the Soviets are willing to begin a 
reduction of the force of 40 divisions that they 
station along the northern Chinese border. The 


two countries erupted over disputes in the Us- 
suri River area In 1969. 

Up to now the Soviets have been reluctant to 
discuss such withdrawals, according to diplo- 
matic sources. 

The Importance China places on a reduction 
of Soviet troops was stressed Indirectly by a 
New China News Agency commentary on the 
same day Mr. Ilyichev arrived In Peking. 

Although the commentary was largely de- 
voted to alleged Soviet military expansionism 
in Europe, It pointedly added, "It is known by 
all that the Soviet Union has never reduced its 
forces by a single man or rifle." 

• What method should be used to settle the 
status of disputed segments of the border? 
Prior to 1874, the Soviets insisted that the bor- 
der was defined by protocol agreements in the 
I860 Treaty of Peking. But the Chinese de- 


Chlnrae lpng hqvelnsisted that Sovtet.prqpos- .,. nounced this ;as 4 an *-*unequaL treaty ?’ amj one, 
als for a mutual nonagression pact are useless imposed by force. In late 1874 the Soviets in- 
without a reduction of forces along (he Amur dlcated they might go at least part way toward 
and Ussuri Rivers. Border clashes between the the Chinese position, wliich argues that prin- 

Sir Lanka bans ‘export of children’ 


By A. B. Mentis 

Special to The Christian Science -Monitor 

‘ Colombo, Sri Lanka 
. Until further notice , Sri Lanka has put a stop 
to the “export of chUdron" for adoption in 
other countries, ■ 

The Ministry of Social' Services, hi ordering 
the suspension, said it wants' to find out 
whether children sent abroad for adoption ac- 
tually receive the care and protection they are 


he said others sought to adopt merely as a 
statue symboh Children adopted by persons In 
the latter category, he said, faced problems in 
later life. 

A commission has been formed here to look 
into the adoption .question and report its find- 
ing: Until fhe report has been Issued and stud- 
ied by the appropriate authorities, no foreign- 
ers will be permitted to take children out of 
the country.' , 


supposed to get. A ministry official said the ex- • ■ There have been no complaints from ohll- 


port of children had reached alarming propor- 
tions/ with applications in one recent month 
alone totaling 60. 1 ; <_ 

■ Althqugh the retoase of children from homes 


dreh who already have left Sri Lanka for adop- 
tion, sources say, but such complaints have 
been reported from neighboring India. 


tad declared, "the. counlrysldd heeds educated of the 's^te DOpartment bf Probation and Child 
yaung’pepple/ahd eclucated 'ybiing people nded - Care Service already Had been stoppedMhe' of-- 


pmm 


ciples.of international law governing "stow! , 
rivers" should be used to solve Hie Use . ■ 
River issue. (Under this rule the bounds 
would run along the mainstream or central fat 
of the river rather than along river banks, * 

In the 1860 treaty.) 

• Is the Soviet Union willing to tone downtli ^ 
policy of what the Chinese see as “endrdt- * 
ment" tlirough naval and political expand® n j 
South and Southeast Asia and the Pacific? f, 
While Mr. Ilyichev was arriving In Pektsg. | 
Western diplomatic sources reported M%\ 
viet journalist Victor Louis was on a misslMi* |- 
Taiwan. Mr. Louis, who has often acted m> 
semi-official representative for the Sovtet Got- j 
ernment, drew sharp Chinese condemnalia j 
when he visited Taiwan at the height d tfc i 
Chinese-Soviet border dispute In 19®. !: 

That visit sparked speculation that to & 
vlet Union was "flirting" with the CUM* 
tlonalist Government either to seek* a* ^ 
Asian ally or to make the Communist Cite® 
Government more cooperative by (In dhft 
threatening to support Gen. Chlaog K&sttf 
on Taiwan. , , 

If Mr. Louis does visit Taiwan the Sovin . 
Union could again be seen by Peking as Ibrtd- 
ening to intervene in the still-unfinished C* 
nese civil war. .. i 

Such conclusions are bound to be J- > 
the fact that Premier Chlang dHiing-kuo ® J? 
wan studied in ihe Soviet Union in the 
and has a Russian wife. The possibility that m 
might turn to the Soviet Union to compensw 
for declining American support has toy 
trigued diplomats. But a number of experts* 
gue that it is. unlikely that Premier. PJI* 1 * 
become closely Involved with the Sowclyn 
because doing' so would risk inviting .U* 

. nese Government in Peking to slop UP 
to overthrow him. ‘ . ' : , • 
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INTERNATIONAL 

SYMPOSIUM ON ZIONISM 

HELD IN BAGHDAD, IRAQ, 8-12 NOVEMBER, 1976 

DECLARATION 


PARTICIPANTS FROM 

THE FOLLOWING COUNTRIES 

ATTENDED 

ALGERIA 

BELGIUM 

BRAZIL 

BULGARIA 

CANADA 

CONGO 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

DENMARK 

EGYPT 

ENGLAND 

FED. REP. GERMANY 
FRANCE 

GERMAN DEM. REP. 

GREECE 

GUINEA 

HUNGARY 

INDIA 

IRAQ 

IRELAND 

ITALY > 

JAPAN ; 

JORDAN 

KUWAIT 

LEBANON 

LYBIA 

MAURITANIA 

MEXICO 

PALESTINE 

PAKISTAN 

POLAND 

PUERTO RICO 

SENEGAL 

SOVIET UNION 

SPAIN 

SRI LANKA 

SUDAN ' 

SWITZERLAND 

SYRIA 

a Tunisia ;,i; 

^ 'TURKEY ‘ 

UGANDA 
UNITED STATES 
VENEZUELA 
YUGOSLAVIA 


> PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYM- 
POSIUM CAN BE OBTAINED 
PROM THE CENTRE FOR PAL- 
ESTINE; STUDIES, BAGHDAD 
UNfiflERSHY . P.O.B. 452, 
BAGHDAD, IRAtf 


1 Meeting under the auspiceB of the Uni- 
versity of Baghdad, academics and In- 
tellectuals from 40 countries have exam- 
ined and .discussed Zionism, its origins, 
theory and practice. In the light of the 
UN General Assembly resolution 3379 
(XXX) of 10 November 1975. Tho Reso- 
lution was adopted on the basis of the 
International Convention of Elimination 
of Racial Discrimination, which con- 
stitutes an International legal document 
and contains an explicit definition of 
racism. 


2 Recalling that In that resolution the 
General Assembly determined that "Zi- 
onism Is a form of racism and racial 
discrimination" the participants ol the 
Symposium expressed the view that 
this resolution reflected the world'B 
growing awareness ol the true nature of 
Zionism and of the danger It repre- 
sented to the peoples of the area and to 
world peace. 


3 Recalling that when the General Assem- 
bly In November 1947 recommended the 
partition of Palestine, the United Nations 
consisted of only 50 member states, the 
Symposium noted that the resolution of 
November 1976 equating ZtonlBffl with 
racism had been adopted when mem- 
bership of the United Nations had be- 
come more genuinely representative of 
the opinion of the world as a whole. 


4 Zionism as a colonial-settler concept 
was an offshoot of 19th century Impe- 
rialism. At the same time It reflected the 
prevalent trend of expansionist nation- 
alism and the mistaken view that the so- 
lution of anti-Semitism lay In the self- 
segregation of Jews In a society from 
which non-Jews were to be excluded. 
Recognizing that persecution of Jews 
was an Important factor In the growth of 
Zionism, the participants In this Sym- 
posium unequivocally condemn antl- 
' Semhlsm and pledge themselveB to op- 
pose it, Ilka any other form of racism, 
wherever It may exist. : 


; in Inviting the Immigration ol all the 
Jews of the world, Zionism shows Itself . 

In its essence to i be, expansionist. Hy;, 
pursuing, folf alniriN- oondgm^ 

: a perpstlial tor*fcr'«0 * 
space" at the expense of the peoples of 

the Middle East. ■ . ,, ■ 

Because of the necessity for territorial 
expansion which It Invdlves. Zionism 
has not succeeded, and by Js very ha- . ■ 
ture cannot succeed, In satisfying t^e 
legitimate aspiration' of persecuted Jews 
to. attain security. Moreover by oallln^ 
on all Jews to oome to Palestine, It PM^., 
sues the very goal whtoh the m^t hate- 
V ful of anti-Semites have set themselves, 
tp confine al| Jews In 0 world Qhetto. 

It Is as defenders; of progress, peace 
and humanism that we denounoe this , 
attaok on human Unity. ■ 


6 By setting Itself the objective of a ra- 
cially exclusive Jewish atale, In dis- 
regard of the rights of the Arabs of Pal- 
estine, Zionism adopted from lie In- 
ception an essentially racist character. 


7 For them to achieve Ihsir ambitions, It 
became necessary for the Zionists to 
dispose of the Arab population of Pales- 
tine. which they achieved In 1947/8 by 
Intimidation and violence, resulting In 
the eviction of the greater part ol the In- 
digenous population. 


8 By pursuing, after they had achieved 
statehood, the objective of the “In- 
gathering" Into Palestine of Ihe Jews ol 
the world, and by conferring on all Jews 
a "right ol return" which lhay denied to 
the Palestinian Arabs, the ZlonlstB con- 
firmed the racist nature of their design. 


9 Against those Palestinian Arabs who re- 
mained, the Zionist authorities practiced 
a policy of Institutionalized racial dis- 
crimination. This was embodied In a 
series of laws expressly designed to re- 
strict their human and political rights, to 
confiscate their land and suppress their 
sense of a national Identity. 


10 Evan among the Jewish settlers, Zion- 
ism reflecting Hie 19th century Eu- 
ropean concept of racial supremacy, 
practload a form of discrimination 
against the non-European Jews. 


11 Eviction of the Palestinians and Zionist 
expansionism necessitated the use ol 
violence, which In turn led to conflict 
with the surrounding Arab States, 
whose recurrence came to threaten 
world peace. 


12 Zlonlsm'B cooperation with other raotet 
regimes, as evidenced by Its o lose rela- 
tionshlpa wlth Rhodesia and South Af- 
rica, is a natural outcome of Ite roots, 
and developments, for it haa always 
drawn Its support and sustenance ftqm 
Imperialism and setller-oploniel regimes. 


13 Supported by; the ■ Imperialist powers,- 

perialtsm In the Arab homeland and In 
the Third World. 


14 By their steadfastness in maintaining the 
struggle for their rights by all meana, In- 
cluding armed .resistance, the Pa lest In- 
lens have helped to promote a- proper 
:i understanding ol.. the essentially raolBt 
character of the theory and praotloe ol 
1 zionlBm. The struggle 6f the Palestinian} 
Arabs, wh'loh has bean supported by 
popular forces In the Arab World and by- 
othef national liberation movements in 
the world at large, has demonstrated 


that the conflict In the Middle East is a 
conflict between tha reactionary Zionist 
movement, backed by U.S. Imperialism, 
and the Palestinian Arab liberation 
movement enjoying the backing of sim- 
ilar progressive movements inside and 
outside the Arab world, as well as the 
support of progressive and paaca-iovlng 
countries. 


15 Palestinian determination and willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for Ihe cause of 
liberation, reinforced by the spirit of our 
era, make It Inevitable that Zionism, to- 
gether with all other forms of racism, will 
eventually be defeated. Victory for the 
Palestinian cbubo will not be a victory 
for the Palestinians alone: il will con- 
stitute an Important milestone on the 
road to liberation from oppression 
throughout the world. 


16 We express our deepest sympathy with 
the Palestinian and Lebanese peoples' 
suffering from the agonizing affects of a 
‘ brutal' civil war aimed at their peace, 
unity, progress, and the Independence 
of Lebanon. 

We express our support tor the Palestin- 
ian Revolution end the Lebanese na- 
tional movement, which constitute an In- 
tegral part of the struggle for Palestine, 
In their struggle against separatism, 
8eotarianlsmi and the propagation of the 
Zionist model In Lebanon, 


17 Zionism la the obstacle to peace In the 
Middle EaeL The Palestinian struggle to 
establish In Ite place a secular progres- 
sive Palestinian society, all of whose 
• citizens enjoy equal righto, Irrespective 
of religion, colour or ethnic origin, de- 
serves the active support of free peo- 
ples throughout the world. We particu- 
larly Invite the cooperation of anti-Zion- 
ist Jews and hope for better under- 
" standing from citizens of Western coun- 
tries In Ihe struggle to combat Zionism. 


18 Wo eovpmend the measures taken by 
, those Arab governments which have In- 
vited Arab Jews to return to their eoun- 
■ tries ol origin. On the other hand we ex- 
press our apprehension War continuing 
Zionist efforts to stimulate Jewish Immi- 
gration to! Palestine, which, we believe 
: wHI. only Inbreaeer the tension to: Ihe. 
arise ahd so threaten World peace. 


19 Encouraged by. the growing recognition 
^ . throughout the world of the racist and 
, reactionary . character of Zionism, of 
which Hie UN iwluticn ls an Important 
manifestation, we call upon ell Imilvtd- 
: uato, organizations and movements 
working' lor peace and luellbe to Join In 
' the; struggle against Zionism, In pXrttou- 
, lai’.we urge Intellectuals and academic 
! "I institutions to give serious attention to 
- . this IssW and to Involve themselves In 
' the campaign to eliminate Zionism and 
alj other tamis of roc tom. , 


UNIVERSITY OF BAGHDAD, IRAQ 
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Mexico changes presidents amid fiscal, political crisis Australians support art 

despite high cost 



tralasia 


The move may have endeared him with the 
peasants, but it shocked Mexico's business and 
industrial community, which issued a number 
of bitter denunciations of President Ech- 
evarria. 

Mr. Ltipez Portillo, who has remained silent 
throughout the mushrooming crisis except for 
Topping the crisis Is a dramatic erosion in an appeal for calm and tranquillity, is expected 
Utc value of the once-buoyanl Mexican peso. In to clamp stiff controls on the economy to pre- 
three months It has lost over half its value, and vent any further slide in the peso, 
capital Is fleeing out of pesos and Into dollars. But it will take more than controls to arrest 
Moreover, the long-stable political climate “ ...... 


By Jnmcs Nelson (ioodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Chrislian Science Monitor 
Jofifi Ldpez Portillo became President of 63 
million Mexicans last week amid the most 
serious economic and political crisis to face 
Mexico since the Revolution of. 1910. 


office Dec. 1 would be restoration of sagging 
ties with the United States. 

Now, other priorities lead the list. Yet, in 
many ways, the methods he uses and the suc- 
cess lie has in dealing with these other prob- 
lems will play a role in his rebuilding of tics 
with die United States. 


unstable Mexico on its v 
Washington has counted on a 
Mexico. But in recent 
been eroding - and the serious 
over land threatens * 


has been tom asunder by the actions of out- 
going President Luis Echeverrfa Alvarez, who 
in a surprise move two weeks before leaving 
office expropriated 260.006 acres of farm and 
ran cii land and gave It to landless peasants. 


the economic crisis, lie will need to show a 
tough approach in dealing with many political 
problems he inherited, not the least of which is 
tiie escalating problem over land. 

When he was elected last July, Mr. Ldpez 
Portillo indicated his first priority on assuming 


Cuba gives a little more to the people 

By James Nelson (ioodsell r 1 " ■ 


over land threatens to eraif JS? 

,n Ilia united States. Thai" £ Et 

The UA business community is deeply wor- pez Portillo as prcrtlTwm 

2? R “f co ? econonnic cnsis - The P eso bom the economic and pSadSl ^ 
slide hit U S. businessmen as they were reeling order. That is a tall assignment it?! “ 8 
from earlier economic decrees by the Ech- Rll1 Mr . . M 
everrfa government and from a variety of eco- flri ' „ r f , rl , m ° ls regarded a, 
nomlcjroMems In Mexico Including a serious ^ ™ h T. 

The U.S. Government is similarly concerned 
about its southern neighbor’s political prob- 
lems. The last thing Washington wants is an 


•! i 
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Goodsell 

Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Cuba took a long slop last week toward re- 
structuring its government. 

On Thursday, a newly formed National As- 
sembly met In Havana for the first time, one 
day after a structural change split up the Is- 
land’s present six provinces into IS new provin- 
cial units. 

The moves are part of Cuban Prime Min- 
ister Fidel Castro’s effort to institutionalize the 
revolution he began 20 years ago. 

Moreover, they are part of an effort to bring 
Cuba’s 6.6 million people into the political pro- 
cess. 

Sinco February, when the Cuban people ap- 
proved a new Conslltutlon for the island re- 
placing the document of 1940, there have been 
a series of elections to name delegates to the 
National Assembly. 

The elections, which actually began In a 
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power and declsion-maldng authority In Ha- 
vana. . . 

The Commiihlst Party, he and others said, 
simply had too much of the reins of power in 


.• | ‘;l . • 

- j .1 * 1 -... 

I < ' 


— wmui twiutuiy pegao ul a 

dress rehearsal in the small province of Man- 
tanzas In July, 1B74, are aimed at a do wine tho 

£han people, re, bar (ban .be Couife, l!s tafe ¥ wai mnTcoZ 

nmornrn ” rlnaa nlm n..t _u. " 


carried Dr. Castro and his fellow revolution- 
aries to the island in 1956 to begin their suc- 
cessful rebellion against dictator Fulgenclo Ba- 
tista. 


program," does give .the Cuban citizen some- 
thing of a say in government. . 

Critics of Dr. Castro|8 government argue 
i»i' J: j i.l -tf®* the change Is little more than window 
• ; ; ! \ . dressing and that Cluba is istUl ruled with an 

2 , ’ ill H .•■ . ; flst tar. Dr. Cdstrb and his immediate asso- 

V,\ !' : :i. pi ■ /.elates; • ‘ •' ■ - ■ 


vuLuuiUimtUII, U1 a lift- 

tional Assembly, the system of elections, and 
the breakup of the six provinces Into smaller 
units. 



jMwje m governing apparatus of the Is- 
a major reform of' the Cuban 
pqulical syslem.. Moreover, it needs to , be 


! r . jb\ - 
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The new provincial setup Is a major admin- 
istrative change. While the western provinces 
of pinar del Rfo, Habana, and Matanzas re- 
main roughly as before, the three eastern 

• and the Isle of Pines, which was administered' 
by Pinar del Rib Province, becomes a separate 
municipality. 

, Some of. the names of the new provinces ring 
with; the mystique of the Cuban revolution: 
qenfuwos, caryed out .of pari of the former 
Las VlUasj wis named fpr Dr. Castro's former 



■me unknown pari of the equation^* 
he has the political power to maktiu 
sions stick. “ 

As President, he has the many 
of that office. 

He has set up a university-level sc^ii 
Third World University, and, logethu3 
friends, he has purchased a major fcj£ 
Mexican newspapers, radio stations, 
vision outlets. Through both, it is exW 
will continue to espouse the sharply nnj 
line that has been the hallmark odfeatt ' 
tration. « 

That could prove a problem for Mr. 
Portillo, who, although no less a nstkuk' 
regarded as something of a realist rtpi‘. 
both domestic and foreign politics. Tk>; 
coming President's concern abort n& 
with the U.S. is a case In paint. Heslnflk' 
that Mexico must get along with the Ui ; 

Mr. Echeverrfa often angered the Uik 
In hemisphere and world forums and ta lb' 
ral negotiations. If he continues this ap? 
in his university and in his publishing^ 
empire, he would likely make U dlififllP 
Mr. Ldpez Portillo to shore up rebUttC- 
Washington. 

Mr. Echeverrfa did, however, push stfii . 
with the U.S. — signed this past wet -1C ', 
provides for the exchange of priso'neraka ! 
the two countries. If ratified next spring ‘ 
Senates of both nations, it would pends \ 
change of 500 prisoners from each natfiA *■ 


By Ronald Vickers 
Special to 

The Chrislian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 
Can the performing arts of Australia survive 
a totally negative review by one of their se- 
verest critics? 

Funner Prime Minister Gough Whillam. 
while still in office, asked a panel known as the 
Industries Assistance Commission to conduct a 
study of the financial needs of opera, ballot. 
thi-iiliT. and other cultural media and report 
jr.*, findings. Now the commission has finished 
ns work, and has dumped cold water all over 
the Idea of subsidies to the arts. 

Tho commission, accustomed to assessing 
the tangible gains to be made by government 
.support nr protection of various industries, 
failed to find measurable proof of the benefits 
of culture In Australian society. So. It con- 
cluded, such benefits did not exist and govern- 
ment subsidies could thus be reduced by 20 
percent a your for the next five years. 

Any future support, the report went on, 
should be limited to assistance for education in 
the performing arts, fur increasing the dis- 
semination of cultural programming hy tech- 
nological methods, and for encouraging In- 
novations (particularly those related to dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Australian com- 
munity). 

Australia should discard all artistic heritage 
derived from older cultures, the report said, 
unless activities toped an this heritage can be 
made profitable. 

And, the commission found, six symphony 
orchestras last year cost the government 322 
million (127.5 million U.S.) In subsidies while 
attracting only 20 percent of that amount from 
patrons. Meanwhile, direct subsidies to the 


New Zealand criticized 
for racial insensitivity 


Australian tjpera and its orchestra amount to 
311.000 {313,750 U.S.) a year for each em- 
ployee. 

The commission's report has met with angry 
reaction from supporters of the ails and scath- 
ing criticism from the news media. 

The most interesting feature of the report, 
say observers here, is that both its criteria and 
its findings run counter to the national trend 
that has developed over the past 20 years - or 
since the Sydney Opera House was first pro- 
posed. 

Now that the Tamous opera house is a fact, 
each of the other mainland Australia stale cap- 
itals (Hobart, capital or the Island state of Tas- 
mania, not Included) has built or is planning a 
major cultural center of Its own. Although 
none of these rivals the Svndey Opera House In 
nriglmililv nr cost - original estimate 37 mil- 
lion, final cost 3100 million (3125 million U.S.) 

- each makes a large conliihullon to Uie cul- 
tural life of the city for which It was designed. 

The latest such center, announced neur the 
end of last year, is to be built by the Queens- 
land government on the hanks of the Brisbane 
River at a cost of 345 million (356 million 

U.S.). , 

Considering the support for culture In Aus- 
tralia Ihese days, It seems unlikely that either 
the national government or plrvale donors will 
pay much heed to the commission’s recom- 
mendations. For Instance, the Australian Op- 
era recently received a 3250,000 (3312,000 U.S.) 
grant from the government In Canberra as 
well as a like amount from a mining company 
and still more from the New South Wales state 
government. 

The question many persons here are asking 
is why an Industrial commission was asked to 
prepare a report on the arts in the first place. 


By Alistair Carlbew 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Wellington, New 'Zealand 
New Zealand Ls fast developing a reputation 
for insensitivity on race relations that is dis- 
maying many of Its own citizens. 

Since coming to power a year ago this 
month, the National Party government of 
(Time Minister Robert D. Muldoon has con- 
ducted a campaign to reduce the number of il- 
legal immigrants. Including those from the 
United States but more particularly those from 
Uie small Island countries of the South Pacific. 

It declared an amnesty under which those Is* 
landers could, If they had overstayed their en- 
try permits, register to have their cases con- 
sidered on a merit basis. 

Only a relative few came forward, however, 
so the government began to seek out and ar- 
rest the remaining "over. slayers.” The usual 
method was for officers of thu Immigration 
Department or tho police to vIkII homes at 
night or early In the morning to try lo catch 
tho immigrants. These bocame known as 
"dawn raids." 

But what has triggered the most public con- 
demnation was an apparently new tactic begun 
over a three-day holiday weekend late last 
month. Spcdal police squads combed city 
streets to make random checks on the eligibi- 
lity of Pacific Islanders to remain here. Ac- 
cording to a police memorandum lhat- has 
found lls way Into the hands of newsmen, offi- 
cers were encouraged to check the credentials 
of all suspected illegal immigrants or over- 
slayers. 

There were, however, cases of mistaken 


identity. Some Mauris, New Zealand's In- 
digenous people who are similar in appearance 
to Pacific islanders, were detained by police. 

In one case the home nf a member of Parlia- 
ment from the opposition Labor Party was vis- 
ited by police because the man is married to 
an island woman. Other islanders were re- 
ported held wrongfully in jail overnight. 

The public outcry was quick and Indignant. 
The Muldnon government was charged with 
racLst tactics. There have been loud calls for 
the resignation of l*olice MtnLster Alan 
McCrcady and Immigration Minister Frank T. 
Gill. And the Labor Party claimed that the 
government had fomented racial disharmony 
and further tarnished New Zealand’s Inter- 
national image. „ „ 

Labor Party leader Wallace (Bill) Rowling 
spoke of dividing the people “by placing race 
against race" and said "shame, anger, and 
fear have been generated by the government’s 
ham-fisted action.' 1 

The Muldoon government Immed lately went 
on the defensive. In a special debate In Parlia- 
ment the Prime Minister denied any sugges- 
tion of racial bias or that the police had acted 
oulslde the law. He said police evidence sug- 
gested that Islanders were only being ques- 
tioned about their resident status In tho course 
of routine checks. 

"Tho police will not and must not accost 
people on the street simply on suspicion of 
being overstayers if they have no . . . evidence 
to that effect,” Mr. Muldoon said. 

At the same lime, however, he rejected callB 
for a full public inquiry Into the matter, lor the 
resignation of Mr. McCready and Mr. Gill, and 
for another amnesty for Illegal Immigrants. 
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‘We cannot accept apartheid’ 
16 -year-old girl tells judge 


How ‘Dr. No’ got hisTiarne 


inis, 

js !jr : i; • 

! : 


Ily Humph rot Tj lor 
Special In 

The Christ tan Science Alan i lor 

Cope Town 

An intense 16-year-uld Cape Town .schoolgirl 
has delivered a stunning indictment of South 
African race policies, face to face with a Judge 
of the South African .Supreme Court. 

■She told him that young blacks will no longer 
tolerate the social system of apartheid or sepa- 
rate development of the races. It "has become 
an insult to our human dignity," and "our 
whole being rebels against the whole South Af- 
rican existence." she said. 

"The system of apartheid does not allow us 
to grow (o full womanhood or manhood. It is 
reducing us to intellectual cripples." 

The girl is Miriam Gafoor, and she was giv- 
ing evidence before ihe government commis- 
sion investigating the causes of Ihe recent un- 
rest In cities almost everywhere In South Af- 
rica. 

Most refuse 

The judge, who is taking evidence Is Justice 
P. M. CHUG, the Judge president of the Trans- 
vaal Province Supreme Court. 

Many blacks have refused to give evidence 
to the commission because they refuse to have 
anything more to do with any aspect of the 
"South African system." Others have refused 
because they say they fear reprisals from the 
police. 

Miss Gafoor declined to give her evidence 
anonymously - as other black witnesses have 
done - and her guardian a grew! that news- 
papers could publish her name. 

She said, "I am a student at Saltriver High 
. School, facing charges of public violence and 
arson. I was suspended from my school with 
seven other students. 1 am 1 G years old and I 
have been locked up! refused food, and inter- 
rogaLed. . . . pur teacher, whose only crime 
_ ' has been to protect us bn oUr march to town 
has been detained. What for. none of us know. 

"It is a pity that the regime cannot see that 
the cause for (he present unrest Is the whole 
policy and Implementation of apartheid. 

Heritage rejected 

"When we were' born we found our fathers 
struggling under (he yoke of opprdsslon. Wo 
found our social, economic, and political situ- 
ation was neither our fathers' nor our own 
making. 

"We, the youth of South' Africa, reject the 
. subservient heritage that has been handed 
down to us. ■ 

■ "We came; we'saw; we acted and reacted to 
the whole system of ' oppression and dis- 

'■ ■ ' av ^ ! We cann °t accept, as our fa- 

thers did, ibo whole system of apnrtheld." - 
Miss -Gafoor also challenged the. figures 
? y ; .? e P° U pe on lhe Hurhber of people . 

• llie wnrest. According to the police 
bB people died in Soweto' and 92 in Capetown ; 

. Miss Gafoor said she hsd “4 different death 
toll to the official list. ” ' . . .. 

. _ 2* J aid tflBt People socii realized that It. was 
fflfflcult to obtain bodies from lije police unless 

■ they were prepared ;to sign a forth stating that- 
the dead p&floii had taken part in the rlollng 
So lhey simply, removed their dead. Instead or 
; blowing them 1 16 lid at pblice stations. 1 : 

• The judge questioned Iter rurthui' about this 

• - • .Up KflErl .4hal .II.iium -U a r :• j • 



Ky lluiiiplirey Tyler 
Special In 

The Christian Science Mnniinr 

Cape Town 

A row has broken nut within Smith Africa’s 
ruling Nationalist Party between I hose who 
want a new deal for the country and hard-line 
defenders of Ihe policy or apartheid - separate 
development of Hie races. 

On the side of the "new dealers" are Afri- 
cans Intellectuals, Afrikaans newspaper edi- 
tors. and. a handful of Cabinet ministers. 

On the other side Is a group of arch conser- 
vatives headed by a dour deputy Cabinet Min- 
ister known throughout the country ns "Dr. 
No" because he refuses to budge from the or- 
thodox line on apartheid. 

Prime Minister John Vorster tried to bring 
peace to the waning factions. But he only suc- 
ceeded in talking himself into a corner. In the 
end, to his own discredit, to the consternation 
of his party’s more progressive wing, and to 
the considerable delight of his political 
enemies, he was forced to back the wily Dr 
No. 

Dr. No is Dr. Andric Prctorius Treurnicht. 
who is in the classic mold of old-time Afrika- 
ner political leaders. 

Ho has close connections with the highly in- 
fluential and exclusive Afrikaans secret society 
"the Brooderbond" (the "band of brothers"), 
which can make or break political careers hi 
.South Africa. 


From lhe si art of his public i 
1 Veu^lk■h , has spelled trouble for iR : ' 
sire wing nr ihe Nalinnal i> ar1y , J“*t- 
have -.made adaptation* or amond^!'- 
party policy, he has called litem la ml ' 
quoting basic parly apartheid policy; 

(hi race law's; The abhniToni imn. 

Art - which prohibits close ptomZ . 
shiiis between people of (Offered 
nmsl slay In preserve our Idem lly ■■ W • 
On pleas by various churches forth,*, 
lion of the race laws: The church^ 
ing for a confrontation with IhcgcvornnL 
Most recently the row belS , 
Treurniehl and the so-called "veijlstcs 
meaning roughly “those who have w 
light politically’’ as opposed lo thi V-V 
kramptes" ("those with politically 
minds, ultraconservallves") - has b®,,“ 
Ute opening of public facilities such a sorJ 
hotels and theaters, to all races. r ' 
In an attempt to hush the uproar, 
Minister Vorster issued a terse slats* 
saying that he was "not aware Uni f 
Treurnicht has said anything which d«tf, 
conform tu the policy or the National p-,-!; 

Most embarrassing for Mr. Vorster usi 
his own statement sup|Xtrling Dr. Tiwufe' 
Was itself supported Lhcn by two fanslicil^ 
llcians who lead lhe bitterly racist Iteoc,-? 
Nallonale Parly, Dr. Albert Hertzog, hnw,| 
renegade former Cabinet minister, and hat- 
ter deputy. Jaap Mantis. 


African [ownBhlp near Durban 

Young blacks begin to speak out 

people who were killed or injured -during the 
riots" were sometimes removed by students 
and demonstrators. "Did this happen here?" 

Miss Gafoor: Yes. 

Justice CJHfG; What happened lo lhe bodies? 

Miss Gafoor: They were taken away and 
bulled. 

Justice Cillld: You can’t Just go and bury the 
body of a dead person - it | s against the law 
and there are many rules and regulations re- 
lating lo this. . 

Mtss Gafoor: It is against the law, but 
people have done it. . . ■ 
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Will U.S. be satisfied? 

UNESCO softens its anti-Israel stand 
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UNESCO conference ends 
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ll> David A mi Me 

Staff cnrrt-spnndent uf The* I'hnMian Science Monitor 

New York 

UNKSrn has ended Us five-wrok tioneral Cunferena 1 in 
Nairobi, Kenya, in an atmosphere of modest euphoria. 

Hut it i.*> nut vet clear whether the UN Kducationnl, Seien- 
Ufie, and Cultural firganixalion has pulled back lar ennugli 
frm 1 1 its rnntriivi-rstal 1971 ileeLsmiLs tii regain D titled Stales 
support and avoid financial crisis. 

When the U.S. Congress cut off American contributions to 
UNESCO two years ago, It nrdered (hat this continue “until 
Ihe president certifies dial Ihe organization has taken concrete 
steps tu enrrei'l Us recent decisions of a political character." 

From this view|toinl, the Nalrnhi eunference "coiieeleii" 
urn- of ihe three Israel-related declsiutis considered so offen- 
sive ill IU74. Israel now has heen allowed Inin UNESCO’s "Hu- 
nipeun" gruiip. It was the only country not lo be voted Into cine 
nf the five regional groups two years ago. 

Hut the conference reaffirmed the other two controversial 
decisions from 1074. 

An overwhelming majority reimpused UNESCO suite lions on 
Israel in retaliation for that country’s continuing excavations 
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in Kiihl Jerusalem And a similar majority condemned Israel's 
educational puhcLes for Arabs m the occupied territories 
Sn the "spirit of Nairobi," us (lie conciliatory mood was 
called, only partially prevailed If u fulb WT sway the L 1 S. Con- 
gress. UNESCO is headed for a major financial upheaval. 

The U.S. normally provides one-quarter of UNESCO's bud- 
get. Washington Is two years in arrears - some 8K9 million - a 
gap being shakily bridged by UNESCO Director General Am- 
adou M 'bow wiili inluresi-frei' loans mainly from oil-rich Arab 

IliillOIIS. 

With no congressional reversal the U.S. deficit next year will 
climb $70 million. Thai would be virtually unbridgeable, and 
there lx talk of a possible extraordinary UNESCO general con- 
ference lo take emergency action. 

Al such a meeting Ihe United Slates would have no vole, 
being more than two years in arrears with Us contributions. It 
would then he only one step away from actual withdrawal 
from the organization. 

The ullernallvc Is for Ihe U.S. to lake a broad and con- 
dilatory view of the past live weeks’ proceedings and act ac- 
cordingly 

1L could welcome the genuine efforts In Nairobi lo avoid con- 
frontation. Specifically, it could applaud Israel’s election lo. 
UNESCO’s “European' ’ group. 

It could note Israel's belated accptanee of a UNESCO fact- 
finding mission (o look Into education In the occupied terri- 
tories, plus the subsequent softening of condemnation for Is- 
rael's policies there. 

It could reflect on the Soviet Union’s resounding defeat over 
a resolution on lhe communications media. “The Declaration 
of lhe Mass Media,” which many Western nations saw as an 
attack on press freedom, was put aside for further study. 

U could observe that besides the more controversial topics, 
the conference grappled with a great range of constructive 
subjects - from combatting illiteracy and promoting educa- 
tion, to preserving the Acropolis in Athens and studying re- 
gional cultures. 

If this positive alternative prevails, both with President Car- 
ter and with Congress, then the U.S. could resume Us contribu- 
tions to UNESCO and the boycott of the organization by many 
Western Intellectuals could perhaps he called off. 

The Slate Deportment is expected to push Hits view. But in 
the Immediate wake pt the Oct. 2fi-Nov. SO conference no oije 
is at all mire whether UNESCO still faces crisis,; . . or reunion. 
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Middle. 

Oil keeps 
Mideast 
on the boil 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Athens 

As oil-producing states approach crucial de- 
cisions affecting 70 percent of the West's oil 
supplies, political and military storm signals 
are nasiUpg from the Persian Gulf and Arabian 
jxuiiiuuia. 

Oil ministers are scheduled to meet at Doha, 
in the Gulf Emirate of Qatar, Dec. 20, to deter- 
mine whether and how much to raise oil 
prices. In addition, many sources report that 
Saudi Arabia is putting finishing tou cites on Its 
long-planned, toughly negotiated take-over of 
the remaining assets of the Arabian American 
ON Company (Arainco), now controlling nearly 
a third of oil Imports (o the United States. 

Following rapidly boliind Saudi Arabia will 
likely be action by Kuwait. That wealthy state 
Is already talking with the British Petroleum 
and Gulf Oil about acquiring their remaining 40 
percent share In Kuwait's national oil com- 
pany. This Is expected to be closeiv coordi- 
nated with the Saudis, since the Saudi Govern- 
ment is a shareholder in the Arabian oil com- 
pany that operates in the diamond-shaped neu- 
tral zone between the two counlircs. 
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Against this backdrop of economic change, 
several events have signaled new political tur- 
bulence In Arabia: 

• North Yemen, whose conservative govern- 
ment Is closely allied to Saudi Arabia and has 
been promised U.S. military help, said Nov. 27 
Its anti-aircraft defenses fired on “enemy" alr- 
■ spylng in the interests of Israel; The air- 
craft 1 had violated' Saudi: airspace near' the 
Strait of Bab al-Mander, it said. 

. P e ^ narrow Passage from the 
Indian Ocean and Arabian Sea, leading up into 
meRed Sea and toward Sinai and Israel. It is 


Uie sea route over which oil supplies from Iran 
flow to Israel. Jordan, Egypt, Sudan, and ls- 
rael; as- well as Saudi Arabia, use it for trade 
with Africa and Asia. Egypt and South Yemen 
together blockaded It during the 1973 Arab-Is- 

^u° P revent oU fram caching Israel. 
North Yemen’s radical neighbor, South 
Yemen, said Nov. 24 It had shot down a Phan- 
tom F-4 fighter-bomber and captured the pilot. 
The radio in South Yemen's capital, Aden, 
claimed the pilot confessed he was on a spying 

Iranian lan<C sea; fed air forces have been 
supporting the Sultan of Oman's Army against 

thTE?* r f bBUIon if1 South Yemen. 
The Sultan also has British military advisers 

and some U.S. arms aid. Last year the Sultan’s 
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Alton on peace prospects 

By Jason Morris 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Israeli Foreign Minister Ylgal Allen foremta°ren4a?of 
l; le r f r ^i 1 " 1 j. di P ,om ““ c «nom« n t»m "wltiiln the nex* few 
months towhrd solving the Middle Easi dispute. He savs 1 

HMMttvM t *h S S" co,neWo w, tl» Israel’s national elec- 
Hon next year should not matter. 

^ ^ cwUrary, Mr. Alton said Monday the' possibility of 

b€te0,nln * a 

in the 1977 campaign would give (be Israeli voter a real Is- 
sue. 

be^,« the 

^utors committee of the nation’s mass media. The ocea- 
slOn was the 29th anniversary of the UN General Assem- 
i dC4 f K !l ,n ? part,1,Qn Palestine and establlsh ihdppen 
,ew j? 1 * und Aruh states within its borders: - r 

f fl ^ e ^i^ n ^ 0teervanc€ V* ^ld In this desert kfbbulj-v 
. »Otneiiient. because (he date also marks the third an- 
° f D * v, 4 Bcn-Gilrlon, one of ls- 
S l 8 T!*" 8 l,ers m ifs first prime minister and mla- 
- made , s fa Boker boftio. 


government claimed the revolt was crushed 
but asked Iran to keep Its forces in the area. 

Iran first denied loss of the plane, then said 
it was shot down over Oman airspace. It ac- 
cused South Yemen of aggression and prom- 
ised appropriate measures. 

• Foreign ministers of eight gulf states 
ended a meeting In Muscat. Oman, Nov. 28 
without reaching a security agreement for the 
area which Iran and Saudi Arabia, rivals and 
neighbors, had each sought for its own reasons. 
News agency reports from Muscat indicated 
- Iraq had prevented agn^ment.^ : 

Before the conference broke up, Sultan 
Qabus of Oman told the other gulf leaders that 
f Oman fell, the rest of the area would be 
threatened by Communist invasion. Iranian 
spokesmen said Shah Reza Pahleyi's govern- 


ment did not insist on a formal security pad, 
but would accept any arrangement to keep tie 
superpowers out of the area. 

There was a curious bit of propa$uuh 
byplay. On Nov. 19 the guerrilla Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO) announced 
on Aden Radio it would halt broadcasting (ran 
Aden for technical reasons. Stoppage of the 
broadcasts Is something Saudi Arabia would 
like to see as well as Oman. Saudi Arabia has 
promised South Yemen financial aid. 

But' since the PFLO arrangement AdepY 
Voice of Oman has been in business as usual., 
broadcasting revolutionary songs and siogak 
attacking the Shah and Sultan Qabus and li? 
projected gulf security alliance, even appeaflng 
In the Porsian language to the Iranian troops tn 
Oman to mutiny. 
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Detente and Carter: six decisions may be felt worldwide i 


B.v David K. Will Is 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

. Six major areas in United Slates dealings 
with the Soviet Union call for decisions by 
President-Elect Jimmy Carter in the first few 
months of his administration. 

The areas are: 

• Limiting strategic arms. 

• Human freedoms. 

• Southern Africa. 

• The Middle East. 

• Trade. 

• Reduction of forces in Central Europe. 

How Mr. Carter makes (hose decisions could 
decide the direction and the tempo of his en- 
tire foreign policy. Certainly they will deter- 
mine whether the strained slate of d&ente will 
improve or grow worse. 

Tn recent days Soviet officials have told 
American visitors that Moscow will not try to 
test Mr. Carter quickly, as former Soviet 
leader Nikita S. Khrushchev tested newly 
elected John F. Kennedy over Berlin and Cuba 
In the early 1060s. 

But Iho potential for friction remains high in 
these crucial areas: 

• Limiting strategic arms - Getting a work- ■ 
able agreement on limiting offensive strategic 
arms Is central to future U.S. -Soviet ties. If 
Mr. Carter (or Mr. Ford before the in- 
auguration Jan. 20 ) can get one. the door 
would be open for a general thaw .between 
Washington and Moscow. If no new agreement 
Is obtained before the first strategic arms limi- 
tation (SALT) agreement expires In October of 


next year, ddlenlc could be set back severely 
across the board. 

The two remaining obstacles to a new agree- 
ment are the U.S. pilotless, supers ccurate, 
long-range, low-flying cruise missiles, which 
can be fired from aircraft or submarines, and 
the Soviet Backfire bomber, which the Soviets 
say is of medium range. 

Mr. Carter must decide (l) whether to coun- 
termand Pentagon pressure and accept limits 
on the cruises in return for limits on the Back- 
fire, (2) whether to insist that the cruises be 
exempt, (3) whether to propose to Moscow 
that both cruises and Backfires be omitted 
from a new agreement but discussed later. 

The new President will find his own State 
Department arguing strongly for limits on the 
cruises. The Soviets have told Westerners 
lately that they would not accept agreement 
without cruise limits. Nor would they accept 
one other Carter option: to ask for an exten- 
sion on the current treaty to allow for more 
talks. Soviet officials say they would lake this 
to mean that the U.S. was using the delay to 
develop its own missiles and cruises more 
fully. 

This attitude may be simply a bargaining 
point to try to push Mr. Carter Into an early 
decision. 

. • Human freedoms - Mr. Carter must de- 
cide quickly how hard to press Mosfcow to 
comply more fully with the final act of the 1075 
Helsinki conference on security and coopera- 
tion In Europe. This act, among other things, 
committed the Soviet Union to make easier 
"freer movement and contacts" between East 
and West, to ensure "acceptable” fees for 
travel documents, to “deal In a positive and 


humanitarian spirit" with requests for exit 
visas to reunite families and (o permit mar- 
riages. 

Mr. Carter in his campaign spoke forcefully 
of a need for Moscow to live up to these com- 
mitments. Western nations generally say Mos- 
cow has failed to comply In a number of ways. 
The Soviet Government, very sensitive on the 
issue, insists repeatedly that it has complied 
and that criticism is unwarranted and hostile. 

Mr. Carter must decide (1) whether to sig- 
nal Moscow- soon that he intends to keep ap- 
plying pressure and If so, how much. Too much 
might risk Soviet ire in this and other areas. 
(2) How to proceed at the coming meeting in 
Belgrade in June that will review the Helsinki 
documents. If he intends to maintain pressure, 
observers say he would be wise to let Moscow 
know soon. Then Moscow can plot Its own 
course rather than ending up In a public donny- 
brook in Belgrade. 

• Southern Africa, the Mideast - recent 
months have been bleak for the Soviets in both 
these foreign policy hot spots. But they are 
trying to regain lost ground. 

Mr. Carter needs to decide (l)what to do 
about Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger’s 
Initiative on Rhodesia If the Geneva confer- 
ence fails, (2) what to do about the huge lerrl- . 
tory of Namibia (South-West Africa) which Dr. 
Kissinger has been- less successful, (3) how to 
handle Angola now that Washington has de- 
ferred to the black Africans and abstained 
from vetoing Angolan membership in the 
United Nations, and (4) whether to continue 
leaning on Israel In the Mideast, to conduct 
step-by-step diplomacy, or to move to a gen- 
eral Geneva conference that could give the So- 


viets new diplomatic opportunities ! 

• Trade - Mr. Carter has to decide : 
or how to ask Congress to ease liZh 
trade legislation and thus allow us.sT* 
trade to begin a new lease on life. ’ 

Although U.S. exports jumped dramafor, 
in the first nine months of Uiis year the 
was mainly grain sales lo offset ti,e rmt 
viet harvest of last year. This year the |1„ : 
is good. H 

Moscow now is denied U.S. Governments 
dlt through the Export-Import Bank elZ 
than $300 million every four years Cob. 
nierelal rates are high. Moscow has been to 
ing to Western Europe and Japan AndwW 
the Soviets try to sell to the U.S., they g£\. 
cannot compete or they run Into tariffs of i 
25 percent on some Items (because ra«&r 
vored-natlon treatment, giving access to ion }: 
tariffs, is still withheld.) f 

This does not affect Soviet exports of n , 
materials such as chrome and platinum I? r 
which the tariff is zero), but Moscow sees Hi I 
discrimination since most other countries bf- 
long had access to lower tariffs. { 

Mr. Carter must determine whether k! 
please the Soviets by cutting the link helves *: 
trade and Jewish emigration from this coiajj ir 
- or whether to keep on trying to use Irsdsa L 
a lever to let Jews out. 

• Reducing forces In Central Europe -lit. . 
Carter needs to decide whether to try to mjn ■ 
the long-stalled Vienna talks on kmeiiq \ 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces in central E» i 
rope. 

The NATO position is that the Soviets m j 
reduce more than the West because they lan j 
more forces and shorter supply lines. ■ 
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Great expectations: can Carter 
satisfy them — quickly? 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Slaff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Jimmy Carter now Ls running against himself - against his 
promises and his capacity to fulfill them. 

Democratic leaders representing all regions across the 
United States are generally expectant that the President- Elect, 
as he promised, will move Ihe country forward - but they 
think that, realistically, he will need a year or so to bring 
about any substantial changes. 

Al the same lime, these leaders are telling the Monitor that 
many rank-and-file Democrats - particularly the blacks and 
jobless, bul also teachers, college students, farmers, the el- 
derly, and blue-collar workers will be giving Mr. Carter a 
much shorter honeymoon porlod. 

Said one Democratic national commllleewoman in the Easl, 
reflecting a view that was expressed widely: 

"Carter stirred up the expectations of a lot of people who 
will be wanting action nimost Immediately. 

■Til bo giving Garter a year lo show some meaningful 
movement - bul muny who voled for him will be giving him a 
short honeymoon, perhaps no more than 100 days. Thon if they 
hoven'l seen him start to deliver his promises, some dis- 
illusionment will begin to set in." 

The top-priority expectation, from Democratic leaders and 
Democrats generally, Is that Carter will set up some sort of 
job program to relieve unemployment immediately after tak- 
ing over in January. 

At the same lime, these same Democrats are looking to Mr. 


Carter to move fast to reorganize the executive branch and to 
bring about Lax relief, particularly for those in the lower- and 
ktwer-middle-lncome brackets. 

Bul Monitor samplings of opinion, from Democratic leaders 
who themselves are conversant with the views of Democrats 
in their home areas, Indicate that expectations are high for 
President-Elect Carter doing all the following which he has 
promised - and for doing it fairly fast: 

• Stimulating the economy, while al the same time cutting 
inflation. 

• Providing a national health program, a job program, and 
more money for education, conservation, and energy self-suffi- 
ciency while, at the same lime, moving toward a balancing of 
the budget by the end of Carter's first term. 

• Cutting big slices of fat from defense spending while still 
keeping a strong defense posture. 

■ Bringing about tax reform Hint will lower taxes for the 
vast majority of Americans while at the same lime providing 
more funds fur government programs. 

Said a leader from the Midwest: "1 think that Carter ls go- 
ing to t>c very good for tills country, bul hu must have lime lo 
get the job done." 

Checks among Democratic leaders in Congress have in- 
dicated that the "realities” are such that Mr. Carter In his 
early months as president, will be able to: 

1. Cut taxes. 

2. Bring about some reorganization in the executive branch 
- but that this can only be meaningful if there is a correlative 
and simultaneous reorganization of Congress. 
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U.S. wants no know-how row 


By Barth J.'Falkenberg, stafl photographer 

Cold, but still no snow to discourage Boston runner 

Agents trail gunrunners 
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By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

Except for having more than a dozen hand- 
guns in their car, the two Chicago men might 
have been just -another pair of out-of-state vis- 
itors to the coastal town in Mississippi. 

But as they started home, foderal agents, 
acting on a tip, began following them. When 
the two men arrived here, they wore arrested 
and soon are to go to trial on charges of violat- 
ing the federal law against transporting fire- 
arms across state Lines without a license. 

The arrests were part of what may become 
a nationwide federal effort,. to . curb, “gun: \ 
running 1 ’ - in' old practice In the U.S. - by-W 
eating and trying to “dry up" out-of-state 
sources of some of the handguns being used in 
urban crime. . 

Firearms are purchased In states not having 
tight gun-control Inws for Illegal, prof liable re- 
sale elsewhere to convicted folons ,oy others, 
not eligible for gun ownership under local or 
federal laws. 

WUhln.recenL months, some 180 additional ' 
agents of tha Treasury Department's Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Flrqarms (ATF) 
working in Chicago, Washington, and Boston 
have uncovered; . 

• "Mississippi connection^! and an ‘‘Ar- 
kansas connection 1 ' which may account" for 
about 16 percent of the handguns confiscated 
tV police In connection with crimes in Chicago, 
Agents estimate that, up to half the handguns 
used fn crimo hero 1 appear to bo coming from 
outside the stale. , 

• : • A “gun avenue” .running front South- 
. eastern states to Washington, 'D.C., along 
which ' a significant number of handguiis ; are 
being smuggled.. 


“We are convinced the guns we trace repre- 
sent only part of a larger number,” says one of 
the key agents of the Treasury's new Concen- 
trated Urban Enforcement program (CUE), 

The Treasury agent admits It Is not known if 
gunrunning is increasing or not. His atm: to 
slow down the flow of guns and. make arrests. 

So far the project has not helped Chicago po- 
lice In their gun law violation prosecutions, 
says Uie First Deputy Superintendent Michael 
A. Splotto, but lie hopes CUE activities' will 
focus attention on (he need for tighter gun-cou- 
Irol laws elsewhere. 

A Chicago ordinance prohibits purchase of a 
handgun without special permission, but this , 
, . has. little' effect, because surrounding suburb? J 
ahd other slates do riot have such a law, Mr, 
Spiotto said in an interview. 

rnslead of working in three cities, the agents 
should focus on one — probably Washington - 
and concentrate on making arrests, says Frank 
Z liming, co-director of the University of Chi- 
cago Center for Studies of Criminal JuftllcV 
who is studying the project. 

Gurirunnlng spotted so far often Involves 
“down homers’” , Northerners who buy guns 
from family and friends in a Southern state,, 
says James Welch, special agent In charge of' 
iho ATF in this area. Guns. purchased for $26 
to $30 are sold for $75 , to $100 here as a "hot 
Item” on the. street, he* explains! ; . 

Under the federal .Gun Control Act of .1968, 
Interstate sale of firearms, except by licensed 
dealers, is prohibited. Gun ’buyers must sign a 
; .certificate that they are not a convicted fqlon, 1 
Illegal alien, dishonorably discharged veteran,’ 
or mentally Incompetent. i 

When police In one of the three test elites 
condlicate a gun > r Chicago police pick up 
• .about 20,000 a year Treasury agents try to 
■. tracoH back lo buyers through dealers. 1 


By Robcrl V. Cowcu 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

To what extent should the technology which 
provides the brightest jewels in the United 
Stales Industrial ireasure irove be shared with 
industrially poor nations? 

Secretary of Stale Henry A. Kissinger sees 
lids as one of the major foreign-policy chal- 
lenges the United States now faces. That is 
why he called an unprecedented meeting of 
American technologists to discuss it. 

Developing nations aro demanding access to 
Western technology, especially American tech- 
nology. freely, without even payment of license 
fees, ns a basic human rigid. Dr. Kissinger 
secs lit tie hope of si ability In relations with 
tlioso third-world nations until this issue is set- 
tled. 

He also realizes that technology is not the 
property of the U.S. Government to bestow. It 1 
belongs legally to tho patent holders and busi- 
nesses of America, and morally to the workers 
whose jobs depend on those patents. To judge 
from the recent conference the real owners of 
America's technology are not eager to give it 
away. 

The meeting started a long process of pre- 
paring for a major UN conforcncc on science 
and technology for development two years 
hence, and for a U.S. national conference next 
October that will try to pull together the Amer- 
ican response to third-world demands. 

To about 1,000 corporate executives, patent 
experts, union officials, and university re- 
searchers, Mr. Kissinger explained his concern 
for what lie called "a subject that lias proved 
mosL obdurate for iis to deal with.” 

Any secretary of slate, he explained, must 
be concerned with preserving world order. And 
the fundamental problem he sees Is how to cre- 
ate an international system In which all par- 
ticipants feel they belong. That means a sys- - 
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torn in which developing countries red ik, f 
can lap the technology which they perok*? ! ' 
the fount of American well-being. And ihsi l 
turn means a system in which U.s imw [ 
and those countries can work together for J •' 
lunl benefit rather than stare hostilely m . \ [ 
oilier. * * * 

An overview emerged at Hie sesslort: 

Basic misconceptions must be overturn. - 
American technology cannot merely be haiwled i 
over like a sack of wheal. U doesn't exist in a ^ 
vacuum. It is part of u national way of life i 
has evolved over two cenluries. A steel m. 
an auto factory, a computer assembly plant ' . 
depend on a specifically American mix ’ 
skills, education, supporting Industries, com- 
municnliuns, and financial institutions. , 
For a developing country to adopt even i ’ 
small ploce of American technology is life , ! 
ramlly adopting a teen-age foreign child. Bel * 
the American induslriallsls involved and it* fc: 
host country officials must work long and hrt r 
to integrate the foreigner. It would be futile n r 
try to provide ah American-like envkonnw B 
for technology in, say, Egypt, when whaufi 
needed is to evolve an Egyptian envlrouauK' 
in which foreign technology can adapt lonwfr 
Egyptian needs. | 

Also, developing countries must deal direct]] f. 
with American industry which owns the (eft : 
tiology. They cannot go through the U.S. Get 
ernmenl which, Mr. Kissinger noted, Uq 
would like to do. J 

And William W. Winpisinger, general rice £ 
president of the International Associate d ’ 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers, waratd ? 
that American labor will not tolerate a gta- •' 
away of technology on which their jobs depnl 
Significantly, however, all wiio spoke at Ik j. 
conference echoed Mr. Kissinger that ibis "at 
derate Issue" must be resolved, for lie it 
ternatlve to effective cooperation would be i l 
world in whlph the American way of Uf^ be j , 
came increasingly irrelevant to Hie build •• 
mankind. ' 
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Nuclear overkill ‘a myth’ ' 
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Baxter: actress — arid now author 


Stage and film actress Anne Baxter 
looks back In a new book to her 'time 
In the desert 1 and recalls the Impact 
on her of her renowned grandfather, 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


By William Marlin 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Anne Baxter's grandfather, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
once said, “The safety of the soul depends upon Its 
courage.” Miss Baxter's first book “Intermission," is 
a chronicle of the kind of courage that America's 
greatest architect was talking about. 

In the early 1060s, ' ‘unspoiling myself,” as she puts 
it, Miss Baxter jettisoned the heavy cargo of con- 
cerns and conflicts that go with “success" In Holly- 
wood. She married a cattle raiser whose honesty was 
as compelling and fresh as it was unadorned. They 
moved to isolated Giro, some distance outside Syd- 
Mujy, Australia. Randolph Galt was a revolution In jier 
life; she, a revolution in his; and Giro, "that octopus 
of a house, with a tin head of corrugated iron," a 
stage that would be hard to duplicate. 

‘‘Intermission,” In much the same spirit as 
Wright’s “An Autobiography’.' of 1932, is full Of in- . 
tense Imagery and etched with the elegant simplicity 
of a writing style that has been stewing on the back 

• burner for a long time. 

“My Ume in the desert, which Giro was for me, 

• was a time when I found out What is important and 
what isn’t,” Miss Baxter told me in a recent Inter- 
view, “It was a painful time [the marriage ended in 

• dlyoreej, but I can’t really say; that the revolution ; 
failed, or that It’s even over yet, -because; after all, ' 

, the lessons of my life With Rah and Giro have had an 
indelible effect ever since. 

‘"I am glad that I bad the courage to go alter 
something that I felt whs important and- fulfilling, as 
' . ■ impossible a$ a lot of. the pioneering seemed. I’ve' ! 



With har grandfather and Charleton Heaton 

learned to be refreshed by even the smallest looks at 
nature. These looks added up, suggested a picture of 
what Giro might be - more than a bunch or screened 
sleeping porches, terrible little rooms out back, more 
than a tangle of hallways inside.” 

So Miss Baxter began formulating plans for a 
house. "With a sum total of what Grandfather might 
have done had he been pioneering there," she ex- 
plains, "1 really built that design in my head - a 
house in which you could have looked up, out, 
through — with the space and the senses and the 
spirit flowing. 

"Even as a small child, I loved walking through 
houses that were half built, and they were always so 
much more beautiful halfway through than when 
they were finished t because you could look up, out, 
through. That's why I love the Taliesins - two of the 
most engaging glorifications of the American spirit 
that we possess in this country - because, really, 
,Grandfathor never finished them. 

"I suppose the greatest thing I learned from 
Grandfather was the amazing richness of the human 
being. His houses were always growing . . : even 
when they were technically finished. But why, do you 
suppose? Because he saw architecture as an ex- 
pression of (he constant metamorphosis that is oc- 
curring within every person, and every place. He saw 
drama in that, drama In that flux, change, becoming. . 

Reasons for acting career 

. "And maybe that's why I chose acting. It was a 
way for me to express, to delve into and deal with 
the fbil range of human experience, possibility, hope, 
failure, and triumph. Grandfather's sense of drama 
was not cold, remote, and removed from this essen- 
tial humanness. Not at all. 

He always started with the human being, and . 


- tried to-do a lot of impossible things. We all have.' ^ humanness. Not at all. 

But every time you do, twd : tWngs happen. It's not - " He always started with the human being, and 
fa - ■ Thew's. always a triumph, along with ft, ' $®n- set 'about' to enclose and enhance the life to be 
■ - Rhrt of this triumph Is that I was able to stfminoh * within the building. His sense of structure came 

.^- something mora thjm self-pity, and, out of aU that lsb-! 9* a sense of life.- not out of preconceived rules 
■Iation^aH that loneliness at Giro, all my a^rVaUpn decoration or technical tricks. That is why his 

" f T hu^anconlact, u> summbn (he couVagetoabare. ^dings are so fantastically different, for the human 
wnat became, flnally, . a clear-lo-the-core adventure purpose changed from one to the other: the charac- 
in self-discovery." ter of the site, and environment did too." 

A total contrast Baxter's fascination with metamorphosis Is 
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Nobel winner 
gets 'good leads' 
from freshmen 

Prof. Lipscomb, 
reflects on process 
of discovery 


By Andreas do Rhoda 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts 
No one has yet penetrated the alchemy of. 
discovery, the mysteriously capricious pro- 
cess that underlies the birth of new Ideas. 
Should anyone try, here are some observa- 
tions from 27 years of personal experience by 
Harvard University Professor William N. 
Lipscomb, who last month received the No- 
bel Prize in chemistry. 

. , Many of Uio Ideas that have propelled his 
prize-winning research of borane (boron and 
. hydrogen) compounds sprang Into being 
while he was not working op borane com- 
pounds at all. Or, for that matter, working at 
anything. 

"They have often come when I was really 
doing nothing,” he said in an interview at his 
office on the top floor of Gibbs Laboratory. 
“Sometimes they have been associated with 
changes in my dally routine; for instance, af- 
ter I. have hardly slept, which happens rarely . 
because I sleep very well.” 

; Hemingway said the only way he could 
keep up his writing day after day was not to, 
at any price, think, of It between writing ses- 
sions. Same thing? 

“It might be. I’m quite aware, of course, 
that my mind goes on working on a problem, 
unconsciously once I turn away from it. Es- 
pecially after I get completely absorbed in 
doing something else." 

Since you reportedly work seven days a 
week, what ts this something else you man- 
age to absorb yourself Id? 

■ "I play the clarinet. I also play tennis." 


po yonplay the clarinet ’for the purpose of , '.field, ; ■■■ , 

!? -"Noi Waited ! love to. I have loved miislc about a hew Idea that had begin 


since I was a boy. I play decently onough to 
be invited fairly often to play with profes- 
sional musicians in concerts.” ( 

Why have you been taking tennis lessons 
for six years even though you are reputedly 
•an excellent tennis player? Are you^n pq.r- 

feettonist? Are you the type Who loto wW- 
"Well, I And that doing something, any- 
thing, just the right way makes It al “ ,® as f^ 
and more enjoyable. I don l think In 
type that has to win." • , 

Andreas de . Rhoda . is a free-lance 
. . writer who resides in Mossoc/iusctis. , 


Not even a Nobel Prize? 

“Especially nol a Nobel Prize. That Is not 
the way scientific work operates.” 

One question on the motivational side: 
When Saul Bellow won the Nobel Prize in let- 
ters for his novels, a week after yon, he said 
he felt he had at last achieved recognition. 
Didn’t you feel that way? 

“No, I Jusl said 1 was pleased. Some re- 
porters didn't understand that ai all. You see, 
in scientific research, you know what you 
have accomplished, and the people in your 
field who read your papers, know. Recogni- 
tion grows right along with your work, rather 
undramatlcaily” 

Is tbat because scientific achelvements are 
so precisely measurable? 

“Of course! And I couldn't work in a field 
which isn't measurable. Besides I doubt any- . 
one can work for a Nobel Prize In any field. 
That would stop the flow of ideas. All you can 
bring to your task Is a consuming interest In 
your subject and patience and hard work.’ 1 

And dolug nothing? 

“Right.” 

In the alternation of Intense work and In- 
tense “doing nothing,” Uib do-nothing Inter- 
ludes that have proved mdst fertile were.. 

those of longer duration: 

“At least a dozen times during those 27 
years, 1 have slopped the research on bo- 
ranes altogether. Each Ume I thought the 
work was finished: I liad done all the ex- 
, pertinents 1 could think of; I had written, ail . 
tlie papers on them. I was looking for a new 
field, ;. 

, ?'Yet-eas?» twnking 

about a new Idea that had begdn, during 
these weoks or even months of stoppage, to 
crystallize. And each time we moved into a 
basically new and productive direction." 

.' Wbere dljl these ideas come from? . 

"They usually came from tho other two of 
the three areas I have worked In * Inorganic, , 
organic, and biochemistry. Ideas tend to flow 
across) a Mt from here, a bit from' there, ,a 
bit from , my past experience, a bit from 
someone efee's wbrk. Somehow, U all comes 
together. : /. ■ 

. “First there is a bit of a new. l^ad. Make 
it, and.nookatlt, arid luBually grfand talk 
. about It to one of my students who is working 
in or near that area. Then IMfc thing may de- 


velop between the two of us. Oh, yes; I also 
get a lot of good leads from teaching fresh- 
men." 

Freshmen? 

“Yes, yes,- freshmen. They ask simple 
questions, the basic questions, the questions 
most students In later classes no longer dare 
ask because they fear they oughl to know the 
answers. Questions from first-year students 
often- starve me. I tell them: 'Well, I've 
never thought about It just that way. Let me 
try to answer you. . . .' That ft is Important 
to do research to keep your teaching fresh is 
recognized generally. But to me It Is also im- 
portant to do teaching to keep my research 
fresh. 1 ' 

There is one kind of shut-down Professor 
Lipscomb regards as uncreative and, In fact, 
deadly: the shut-down in funds. Like most of 
his colleagues, he charges the federal govern- 
ment with treating basic research like an or- 
phan, generally out of a lack of under- 
standing of its foundation-laying role for all 
other research and development. 

A largo government agency supporting Ids 
borane work to the tune of $54,000 a year cut 
off the money suddenly, after four years. The 
blow to the work was severe: the stall of 
highly competent assistants dissipated, the 
best ones, as usual, leaving first. 

He has hearty praise for the one backer - 
that has gone with him all the way since 1949, 
the U.S. Office of Naval Research: 

“Now they’re out of money, too, and will 
terminate our funding at the end of this year. 
But we have already applied to tho National 
Science Foundation. We are hopeful.”- • : 

One last qadsUen' eri Idea generation: whq V 
generated the Idea for: the remarkable string 
tie you wear? 

"My wife, Mary-Adele. She is a genius in 
design and. handicrafts. She also opened my 
eyes to paintings! She has made some 20 of 
: these ties; all ^different In colors and design. 
They, a re, asa matter 61 fact, 'Kentucky Colo- 
nel ties." • < • ' . 

Then you are a Kentuckian? And’- a Ken-, 
lucky Colonel? i. ' 

. J'Yes, txma fidfe.*' \ 

That explained the hand-painted sign nailed 
to the njaln door pf Uie laboratory. It read, 
"Welcome .to Gibbs -.Laboratory, home of 
Colonel Professor William N.- Lipscomb, No- 
bol Prize winner.'* . • ' 
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Will Canadian dollar follow the peso . traders ask 
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By David R. Francis 

Boston 

The Canadian dollar plunged Ui value to 98.91 
American cents recently, setting off alarm 
bells on the foreign exchange markets. 

Traders are asking whether Canada will fol- 
low in the footsteps of Mexico by suffering a 
large devaluation of Its currency. The Mexican 
peso, which last spring was worth 8 U.S. cents, 

now costs only Scents. 

No one seems to be forecasting such a dras- 
tic decline In value for the Canadian dollar. 
Nonetheless, the expected continued drop In 
the price of the Canadian dollar could be large 
and important to the United States, which has 
its largest export market in Canada (and vice 

V< Aiufrew Brichant, vice-president of NAE Re- 
search Associates, Inc, a West Coast economic 
research firm, predicts a price of 86 U.S, cents 
for the Canadian dollar in two or three years 
and 60 to 95 cents wltldn 12 to 18 months. 

The surface circumstances for the Mexican 
peso and the Canadian dollar are quite differ- 

The peso was fixed at 8 cents from 1954 to 
last September by government intervention In 
the foreign exchange markets. Its exchange 
price was then allowed to “float" - be set by 


supply and demand - and It dropped dramati- 
cally. 

Float not new 

The Canadian dollar has been floating aU 
along, its price in U.S. dollars has fluctuated 
between 60.93 and $1.95 since 1970. It was 
$1 0278 on November 8 of this year - before 
the separatist Parti Quebecols won the provin- 
cial election In Quebec. 

But there Is one basic similarity between the 
two currencies: Both the peso and the Cana- 
dian dollar have been suffering more from in- 
flation than the U.S. dollar. 

Up to now the Canadian dollar has escaped 
the decline in relative value that would nor- 
mally occur because of huge borrowings in the 
New York money market. These loans, made 
mostly by provinces, municipalities, and vari- 
ous Htate corporations, exceed 65 billion so far 
this year. 

This Inflow of U.S. dollars offsets a massive . 
deficit in current account that was a record 
65.1 billion last year and is running about the 
same rate this year, according to the Bank of- 
Montreal. 

What this means is that Canada has been liv- 
ing beyond its means. 

Canada came through the recent world re- 
cession relatively well In terms of increased 


unemployment, but it did not do as well in 
terms of inflation. So the Liberal government 
imposed wage and price controls just over a 
year ago. These have managed to hold the in- 
crease in consumer prices at 8.6 percent an- 
nual rate as of September. But unemployment 
has gone up to 7.3 percent. 

Quebec vote the trigger 
The immediate cause of the "run" on the 
Canadian dollar was the victory of the separa- 
tists in Quebec. It is acknowledged by the lead- 
ers of the Parti Quebecols that thetr election 
was not a mandate to take the province out of 
the Canadian confederation. The party prom- 
ised a referendum before making such an ef- 
fort. Nor is it certain that the federal govern- 
ment would permit Quebec to separate. 

Nonetheless, the yote has made foreign In- 
vestors In Quebec at least nervous. 

There are other causes for concern over the 
health of the Canadian economy and dollar: 

• If the amount of Canadian loans placed 
abroad declines, as widely anticipated, then 
the basic current account deficit will shove 
down the value of the Canadian dollar. 

• There has been some flight of Canadian 
capital to the United States. Canadian in- 
vestors have sought the lower costs and fewer 
controls available for enterprises In the U.S. 


• When wage and price controls are Bah r - " 

removed, Canada may suffer a price explo^ . 
as manufacturers attempt to re-ealaMsh ibfe 
normal profit margins plus something exlrafet ' 
security. This happened with the end of : 

controls in the U.S. ; 

• Total government spending has risen rj- 
pldly, absorbing more and more of Canada, 
total output of goods and services. It arrasa*] l 
to less than 23 percent of gross national proa i 
ucl In 1950 and about 44 percent this year. 

This trend, plus the Increasingly tan 
venlionist activity of the federal and proving 
governments in the economy, arc noted by It 
Brichant in a B9-page study of the Canada’ 
economic situation. He also speaks of a ‘to : 
tlonallst and anti-business bias" in federal eeo- !- 
nomlc policies. 

There is one positive note In the Canfe 
economic situation. The Bank of Canada lib 
gust pledged to limit the growth of fanxwj k 
between 8 and 12 percent. If it slkka tab 
guns - and that is not certain - Canada® 
eventually win a more stable economy. Bt 
ever, that may be at the cost of Hh 
unemployment 

In other words, Canada Is In a lough brim 
desperate economic Situation. 


Foreign exchange cross-rates 


Mexicans get some bitter with their sweet 
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By reading abrosa this table of last Tuesday’s mid-day inter- 
bank foreign exchange rates, one oan And tin vidua o f the ma- 
jor currenolea In the national currencies ^of each i of the tel owing 
financial centere. There rates do not take Into account bank 
sarvlca charges, (o) - commercial rata. 

Ui. BrftU ft. toraas frnefe Brick M(bn Sria 
Mbr paund Huh. Frtae binder Bane Fnec 

NmVM - • 10490 4158 2002 J987 J027IM 4MJ 

Ere jm - 2521 .1211 2W OIH16 2482 

FnaUart 2 ABM .• 33458 - , 4815 35M 065224 3844 

.‘mS IIS'. 23709 • 13915 ,U5455 ■ 

jHfarAn 23082 . 4J359 14429 3021 - “MU 

ffmntfrH 363731 RUNS 152319 72820 14.7013 - 154H22 

SSr 24*32 42288 10159 4891 3741 3662 


The following an U.8. dollar value* only: Argentina peaa:M40; Aua- 
fralfan <folar f.01 70; Danish krone: .1700: Italian lira: .001168: Japanese 
yen: .003378; New Zealand dollar. 0009; South African rand: 1.1600. 

Soli roe: First National Bank of Boaton 


By Carol Cook 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Mexico City 

Mexicans like to use a lot of sugar, and with low, govern- 
ment-subsidized prices, they can easily afford to. 

But sugar production - unatimulated by price incentives - 
has failed to keep up with demand. Higher prices may be the 
only way to avoid Importing sugar. 

Sugar used to be one of Mexico’s most important agricul- 
tural exports. Four years ago, it was in fourth place among 
earners of foreign exchange. > . . 

I ' In 1974, sales abroad earned Mexico 35 billion pesos (6280 
million at the old rate of 12.60 pesos to the dollar). In 1976, ex- 
ports shrank to 16 billion pesos. This year, Mexico will have no 
sugar to export, and some Industry observers have expressed 
doubts that the harvest would satisfy domestic needs. 

Mexicans have- a sweet tooth. They are among the world s 
top consumers of soft drinks, chewlijg gum, candy, cakes, and 
cookies. And they like their sweet foods highly sugared. 


homes with attention 


nuraea wanted 

VISITING NURSE required for one 
year or longer — Johannesburg, 8. 
Africa, to atari May. 1977. Return 
fare paid, car provided, salary nego- 
tiable. Contact Transvaal Benevolent 
Association, Box' 4103, JHB 2000 
RSA. * • : 


With the population rate growing at 3.5 percent a yew, d» 
mestic consumption of sugar has been increasing at an um! , 
rate of 7.5 percent during the past five years, while prodoclla 
was up only 1.8 percent. , l 

At this pace, Mexico will require 4 million ton? of sugari r 
year to satisfy its home market by 1982, according lo ohm 
by the National Union of Small Cane Growers. This year * |» 
ducUon was 2.5 million tons, 100,000 tons less than lari. • • 
The low price of sugar has kept profits minimal w® 
couraged new Investment by sugar mill owner§. 

Earilor this year, taxes to .support the sugar indusuym 
Imposed on soft drink manufacturers, leading to sutfo 

price hikes. , t 

Meanwhile, the government plans to invest $400 
construction of six new sugar mills and expansion of a 
The new facilities will raise capacity to 3.63 miHlon m 
year (from about 3 million at present). ^ 

This will still not be enough to supply the domestic w* 
in three years time, however. 


real estate 


BARBADOS 
WEST INDIES 

VlUa for. rani or sale. Vow attrac- 
tive. FUmtahed or unfurritehod. 2 
bedrooms, 2 bathe., ati-electric 
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CITY SHOPPING GUIDE 


Republic of South Australia 

South Africa ADELAIDE 

Cape Province The Co-operative 

- A - T9 “ Insurance Co. 


Engjajtd 

BRADFORD 


SPRACKLENS of Australia, Ltd. 


plein street 
CAPE TOWN 


for Drapery 
Household Goods 
and Wearing Apparel 
for 

THE WHOLE FAMILY 


CAPETOWN 

For all your 
Gmnctic and 
Photographic Hi|mpmcm 

KALKBAY 

Pharmacy 

Stockists of ail 
High Class Cosmetics 
and Perfumes 

MAIN HOAD, KALK BAY 
PHONES: 8.1967, 8.7 W 


FIRE— MARINE 
MOTORS-GENERAL 
CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE HOUSE 

81 Franklin Street (Adelaide) 
Phone 51-2136 


PERFECT GIFTS 

lor every occasion 

See our fine display of 
Diamond Rings, Watches 
Clocks, Silver and 
Slainless Steal Ware 

ARENSBERGS 

(PROPRIETOR ALLAN LISTER) 
32, Negate. Bradford I. 

BRISTOL 


ADELAIDE 

Exclusive 

REAL ESTATE 

ft»r -»fi Vnrs 

Deane Hill 
& Partner 

I jt nued i.Uiitr Agents 
Member l(»l Estate Institute 
■tl King William St., Adelaide 
South Australia 

Telephones (Sales) S l - A 7 ' 


* “ BRISTOL 

STATE WIRELESS 

v “' LTD. 

O 14 HI eDOueonilhrad 

C run Bristol BSB Ire., ToL: 20304 

irtner Specialists in 

tale Agent* COLOUR • MONO 

Kmjic Institute TELEVISION * RADIO 

m St., Adelaide RECORDS 

tusiraiia For 50 Years and Over 

(Sales) 5 1-3777 WHh the ACCENT ON SERVICE 

(Letting) 31-7450 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

BRISTOL 


Transvaal 

JOHANNESBURG 

SALON LOUIS 

York Arcade York House 

&7 Rlsslk St. off Kerk Si. 

Johannesburg 

for 

lovely perms, tinting, 
cutting, setting, etc. 

Tel. 838-6920 

— OR — 

Just Walk In 

JOHANNESBURG 

ACACIA 

FLORIST 

Escom Centre 
206 Smlt St. 
Braamfonteln 

Tel: 724-2 653 


BRITISH I SLE S 

En gland 

ALTRINCHAM 

PHOENIX 

PRESS 

31 A School Road, Sale 

PRINTERS 

BOOKBINDERS 

STATIONERS 

Telephone 973-3124 

ALTRINCHAM 


WILDING & 
GARLICK 

98b Whlleladlee Road, 
Bristol, England. 

Specialists in 
Ladies & Gents 
Rainwear. 

GENTLEMANS 

OUTFITTERS. 


BROMLEY 


England 

FABHHAM 

SEALE 

ROSE GARDENS 

Seale Farnham Surrey 

Tel. Runfold 2410 
Roses* Shrubs •Conifers 
and Trees of Quality 
Special Offerl 
10 cwt of Peat in 
56 lb. bags £17 00 
Delivered within 
15 miles radius 

Upon 7 Lmys P-t VUoufc 

QOPALM1MQ 

The London Stores 

Proprietor W. A. Kirby 

CllllIS'l'MAS FAYRR 
HOM1'. COOKRD HAM 
BOXES GLACE FRUITS 
CAKIJIY CRACKERS 
TINS OF BISCUITS 
SHORTBREAD 
CHRIST MAS PUDDING 
JARS OF GINGER 
1 5 Church St. God aiming 
Phone 6598 

GODALMINQ 

FOR ALL YOUR 
ELECTRICAL NEEDS 

RADIO AND 
TELEVISION REPAIRS 
CALL OR PHONE 

GOCHERS 

18 FARNC0MBE ST., FARNCOMBE 
TELEPHONE GODALKtNG 4609 


England 

MANCHESTER 


England 

PINNER 


W. M. REYNOLDS 
& SON 

Qualified Radio and 
Television Engineers 

Over 6,000 Lighting Fittings 
In Stock 

35/37 Masons Hill 
Bromley, Kent 

Phone: 460 2803 
CHELTENHAM . 


TV!" Field electrical 

VJ. ENGINEERS 

and Co. TELE ™ 


TELEVISION 

RADIO 


‘ ■ High Class Bakers Selkv’S 

■MON ITOR and Co ”f ectioners - 3 i m 

READFRQ. ..3J Northcnden Rd.,Sale. /. f ; , ^ SdJ&and Servife 

' 0 fdU;.AppUaje^sn 

ntSPO N D 335 Norris Rd.. Sale. EXETEB 


LIVERPOOL 

Philip, Son & Nephew 
Ltd. 

BOOKSELLERS and 
STATIONERS 
ARTI8TS 
COLOUBMEN 

7 Whitechapel Liverpool 1 

Tel: 061-236 0246 
Branches at: 

1 Dee Lane West Kirby 

54 Brows Lane Formby 

54 Pensby Road Heswall 


LONDON 

Borough of Waltham Foreat 

Harold E. 
Levi & Cb. 


A ustralia 

Nia LSoiith Wales 

iSSq^ — ‘ -v 


REAU ESTATE 

EPPING AND NORTHERN 
i . DISTRICT, 
or ■ 

i HOMES:- UNITS 

: land -rentals 

• , . . COMTACT . • 


"Win 

-.v»- 


• Wrae)PTy,uiro. • : . ; . 

WMd^RO^PPtNe, SYDNEY : 
I*: V'i - ■ 866766 


335 Norris Rd., Sale. 
Tel. 973-7262. 

1 19 Norcheoden rA, Sale. 
Tei; 973-7262. • 


For Superb Gifts 
That You'll Enjoy Giving 

Visit the 

GOLDEN PEACOCK 

OF BATH 

i- Specializing In China, ■ r 
. Costume Jewellery & • 

■FvBnirigBags 

Ifi.New Bond Street • 
Tel.i Bath 4976 ! 


EXETER 


FSVA., FRVA 

J SURVEYORS and 
_ ESTATE AGENTS 


Ball & 

Lawrence Ltd. 

Carpet Specialists 

FOR 50 YEARS - 

Offer Their Collection 
of Persian Rugs 
Including Many 
Fine Ofd Pieces 
Viewed 

without obligation 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 

it their 

Slockport WarehMM 
Tshpbm (061) 634 4095 
Reg. Office, RiHi BaiMbifS 
Stanley Sheet 
SaHortf, Manchefler 3 

MANCHESTER 

SHAWS OF 
OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER 

Seven Floors of 
Furniture and Carpets 
where expert 
furnishing advice 
is an art 

OPEN. DAILY 9 TILL 5:30 

70 Oxford Street 
' Manchester 
Phone 236-5431 

MANCHESTER • 

LOMAX 

LIMITED 

for Cameras 
A All Photographic 
Equipment 

TEU 632 6167/B/9 ■ 

* 6 ST. ANN'S SQUARE 
MANCHESTER 

OX8HOTT 

OSMANS 

; OXSHOTT 2120 & 2029 . 


Pinder& , 

Tuckwell 

LTD. 

43/44 High Street 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Tailors 

and Boys’ end Girls’ 
School Outfitters 

. TELEPHONE 55261 ' 

Agents fifi 

CHILPRUFB DRABMAR 

BURBERRY AQLt ASCUTUM 

■ — - ' 'T 

The advertisements in 

The Monitor. • . .. 

' •' contain 

VALUABLE 

INFORMATION 

lor shoppers 


rsta tf attots P^onally serving Ox- 
E 5 TATE AGENTSi Bhott - Cobham - Esher 

760/762 Lea Bridge Rc»d — Claygate — Hlnchlay SHEFFIELD 

London, E)7 9 DHoi; 556 92i i Wood — Leatherhead and ii.j. 

naighbriurlng districts in : 

' : Surrey. Vta.Ww 

LONDON E. ‘ 1 ‘ 

^ ocH ^. ‘ - TELEVISiON : flni « 

Tailors — Hosiery HfciNl AL BEAU 

and School Outfitters and WT.TV . MANinil 


Owen 

Faulkner 

(niLNnmlis Silvcisnmfi^ 

mill VC r jult 2>|x.^ulHt’i 

(lmigi jrui I’in^h 

Uiiy:)l lA'iilluii, Viiili;«.u*«l. 
Stiuri 4ii*l \Xiifih*i«l * ■>'< d 

1ii*i MARSH Itt'AlJ I'lNSI K 
i Ktl) 1 It IN t'AR M >i . MNNI K 

I It Ml f. II>IH ji|,it ill Hi-H ■■ Ui* 


Soft Furnishing 
Specialist 

Wtn, G. Boyden 

Lstiinau-s & expert atlvicc 
on interior furnishings 
given without obligation 

8 High Street, Pinna 
Middlesex 
01-866 7918 

POOLE AND DISTRICT 

PARKSTONE 
Motor Co., Ltd. 

PEUGEOT 

Retail Dealers 
Seles, Service A Parts 
Quafanteed Used Can 

Station Rd., Parketone 

Tel: Psckstane 745000 
POOLE AND DISTRICT J ■ 

The Sole Agents 
for the Noted "K” 
and *' Clarks” 
Shoes are 

J. A, Hawkes 
and Son, Ltd. 

8 Branches, 

Poole and Bournemouth 
SHEFFIELD 

ENA 

MARTIN 

LADIES 

FASHIONS 

189. 191, Whilham Road 
: Brooinhiil • ■. i : 
Sheffield. 


ftMdford 


Tailors — Hosiery 
and School Outfitters 


Marjorie Dalton 

We.Qbe Tap TO TOE Sprite 

h : 


LADIES HAIRDRESSING 
B EAUTY V CULTURE . 
MANICURE & PEDICURE. 


WARNE’S 

r Outfitters Ltd. 

128 GEORGE LANE AND 
122 HIGH ROAD . 

314 LEWISHAM HIGH ST. 
LONDON S.E. 13 ‘ "• 

AUOai IpugMon Cbbvtonf , ' 
V/Mutm oiid B nmNiootl ■ ■ 


ELECTRICAL . 

appliances repairs 

cVgLes 

; Sales & Repairs 
Raleigh;* Hercules * Sun; 
Triumph* Dawes * 'Edward 6s 


179 Weet Street, 
Sheffield 1. 

Tel: 29078, 


Response to an ad 
means another adi 
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CITY SHOPPING GUIDE 


En gland 

SHEFFIELD 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

GIFTS 

For all the Family 

SOLVE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
PROBLEMS 

CONTACT 

RON 

HARRISON 

77-79 LONDON RD. 
SHEFFIELD S2 
PHONE 70002 


England 

SHEFFIELD 

photoco 

photoco 

photoco 

— all your 
photography needs 

TOP VALUE 
PRODUCTS AND 

REALLY HELPFUL 
SERVICE! 


England 

SHEFFIELD 


England 

SOUHUU. 


SHEFFIELD ■ 

BRADLEY’S 

MUSIC 

FIRST CHOICE 
In 

RECORDS 

and 

CASSETTES 


59 Fargate 
Sheffield Tel. 261 13 
44 Chapel Walk 
Sheffield TM. 25741 
101 Pipestone Street 
Sheffield Tel. 77343 


SHEFFIELD . .... 

J.&R.W. RYAN 
& SON LTD. 

3 Srookfands Avenue 
Sheffield 10 Tei. 304263 

390 Ringing low Road 
Sheffield 11 Tel. 302696 

FOR- YOUR HARDWARE. 
IRONMONGERY, PAINTS. 

• GARDENING REQUISITES • 
end LAWN MOWERS.' i 


6, Norfolk Row. Sheffield. - 
Tel: 22079 

33-37 Charles St., Sheffield. 
Tel: 76346 

6, Holme Lane, Sheffield. 

Tel: 349723 

Also at Chesterfield, Worksop, 
Leeds & Stockport 


SHEFFIELD 

Quality Furs 
by Joseph Fox 

We have 70 years experience 
in dealing with all kinds of 
furs. 

Prom SWEDISH LAMB 
. through to MINK 

I ' 1 ■ Your Inspection • 

is Invited at. 

Pox House 
Rockingham Gate 
The Moor 

SHEFFIELD Si 4JD 


SHEFFIELD 

COLOUR 
TELEVISION 
BY EXPERTS 

Choose from the 
Leading Makes 
AT ANY 
Wigfall 
Branch 

SHEFFIELD 

LUKE 

CONSTRUCTIONAL 

ENGINEERS 

R. F. Luke 

LTD. 

STRUCTURAL 
STEEL WORK 
STEEL FABRICATORS 

I CONVEYOR 8 SPIRAL 
CHUTES 

PERFORATED PLATES 
REPETITION FABRICATION 

I.6.-0. "COffDP" a “CONTANK" 
CONTAINERS 

Oxcroft Works, Cknme, 

near - 

Chesterfield, Derbyshire 
. Tei. Clowne 324 


Patrick 

Arnold 

& COMPANY, F.R.I.C.S. 

Surveyors, Valuers 
& Estate Agents 

187 WARWICK ROAD, 
OLTON, SOLIHULL, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

021 70S 1492 

8QUTHPORT 

1977 

Dorothy Lillian’s 
Millinery 

HILL STREET, 

SOUTHPORT, MERSEYSIDE, 
PIS OPE 

TdRfhone (0704)31617 
SOUTHPORT 

Impeccably tailored 
clothing from 

Maurice Bracey 

Gent's Outfitter 

Garrick Parade 
. Lord Street 
SOUTHPORT 
Tel. 35350 

SOUTHPORT 

Jose's 

(Mrs. J. Baxter) 

Embroidery 

Knitting Wool 
Specialist 


England 

SUTTON, SURREY ft DISTRICT 

CR0WNB00KS 

Hi 

5 GROVE ROAD 

SUTTON. SURREY 
TEL: 01 642 6511 . 

( Registered Office) 

BOOKS BIBLES 
STATIONERY 

6 CARDS 

SUTTON, SURREY ft DISTRICT 


Nfidhemjre| atyl j 

BELFAST ™ ? 

\ .. 

Coulter 

SALES: 

3Q Chichester Street * 

Parts and Service ; 

56/72 Antrim Road ! 

COMMERCIALS. ! - 

78/82 Antrim Rpaij , 

J. E. COULTER lit 

Ford Main Deafen 

Phone BELFAST 74474 


Alan Laurenson Scotland 

& Co. EDINBURGH 


3 Station Way 
Cheato, Surrey 

01.642-5101 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 
& RECORDS 

Also at Rdgate & Oxted 

WALTON-ON-THAMES 

BRfGHTWELLS 

THE HALFWAY 
WALTON 26712 

Electrical Installations 
Appliances, Rewiring 
I Repairs 

Paint, WeKpepen end 
AM Decorating Metadata 


Mm's Wear 
and 

School Outfits 


Some Warming 
About Fireplace 

i 

Now you can have Dm & , ' 
fireplace you’ve always ra j 
specialty designed fa a 
home, and professional i • 
stalled by us at Qnyi) - 
choose from our large nrpt 
ready-built fireplaces. Ovttf 
tton, and our service, n if' 
ond to none. | 

GRAYS 

89 George Sired | 

EDINBURGH I 


EDINBURGH 


HABERDASHERY EDMEDS 


2, Eastbank Street 
SOUTHPORT 
Tel. 37401 


17-19 High Street 
Weybridge 

57 Queens Road 
/Weybridge 


83 GEORGE STREET 
. EDINBURGH 

Phone 225-2933 

Also at . 

10 ACADEMY STRE6T 

INVERNESS. • 
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North Wale_s B 

LLANDUDNO B 

NEEDHAM'S 

HIGH CLASS 
BAKERS AND 
CONFECTIONERS 

39 Mostyn Avenue, Llandudno 
76356 

GA High Street, Conwey 
3357 

11 Everard Road, Rhos-on-Sea 
44848 

8taUon Road, Deganwy 
84697 

LLAN DUDNO 

PROMENADE 

GARAGE 

PETROL 
SERVICING 
TYRES 
CAR WASH 
ACCESSORIES 

Cralg-y-Don Llandudno 

Tel. 78795 

. • B 

LLANDUDNO 

SUITS 

Falbe Tiger 

SHIRTS 

Vtyelia Louis Philippe 

KNITWEAR 

Jaeger. Peter Scolt 
end many other 
leading brands 

GWYN E. OWEN 

Menewear Speclallate 
41 Madog Street 
Llandudno 
Tet. 75598 

L - • I 

LLANDUDNO • , • 

BULBS. WALLFLOWERS 
POLYANTHUS, ETC. 
WREATHS & BOUQUETS 
ALSO 

CUT FLOWERS 
POT PLANTS 

BATTY'S NURSERIES 

penrhynbay 

ALSO 

Shopping Arcade . 

Moetyn Street 
? Llandudno 

| Tel. 49176 

j. RH08-QN-8EA 

HI-FI • AUDIO 

T . Ploneer-Leak-Phlllp'i • 
f.' Garrard-Thorem-Arena • 

RECbPDS 

. All Labels and Budget Discs 

*?. • ' TAPE ; 

Urge Siooks of Branded and 
Uffialn priced Recording Tapes . 

Turner^ 
.Audio Centre 

W08K5N-8EA \ TEL. 44119 


Belgium 

BRUSSEL S 

Tout est meilleur chez 

ROB 

alimentation 

Le Sp6cialiste du frais 

More than 12.000 
items of food 
for your selection. 

Open daily: 10 am to 7 pm. 
Free Delivery 

Ouvert cheque jour de 
10.00 19.00 

Livraison a domicile dans 
un rayon de 20 KM. 

No. de tel. unique pour 
commande 02/ 771 20 60 
Only quality and freshness 
el ROB 

Uccle, Fort Jaco 
belles, Porte de Namur 
Woluwe, 

Boulevard de la Woluwe 

. BRUSSELS 

Maroquinerie 

PEtrier 

Fancy leather goods 

702, Ch6e de Waterloo 
Baacule-Bol8 

T6I. 48.70.24 

ENGLISH SPOKEN 

_ BRUSSELS 


Art Floral 

TfiLfiFLOR 

Berre 

Decoration hith'iettre 

livraison & domicile 

CbanssN de R "alirloo 633 
1060 Bruxelles 
. W. 343.79.93 

BRUSSELS 

. BOUTIQUE . : 

Vony 

Hahn 

' Fine Lingerie ' 
Articles Cadeaux - 

. ■ Dressing Gowns 

Panty-hoses * 
Scarvia; Knitwear 
• . Gifts 

> ^ • • . ■ & 

T6I. 848.48.81 


The EnglUh Book Shop 

W. H. Smith & 
Son 

• Books 

‘ fancy — Wagatlrtes 
- FOOD - 

Bldg. Adolphe Max 71-79 
1000 Bruatels 


France 

PARIS 

RAPPORTS - TAR1FS 
BILANS - CIRCULATES 
TIRAGE & ASSEMBLAGE 
INSTANTANES 

Tous Imprimis Olfset 
Typo el Relief 

FOURNITURES de BUREAUX 
BELLEVILLE - RENEAUX 
35 nre da Ponlhieu, Vllte 
Metro FranUin RoouveH 
Id 359 00 41 -22574 It 
CADEAUX - CARTES 
CALCULATRICES 
LAMPES STYLOS 


Switzerland 

SOLOTHURN 


Switzerland 

SOLOTHURN 


Switzerland 


PFflFF JECKER AG Wiithrich & Co. 


Nah & Biigelmaschinen 
Zubeh&r & Fournituren 


Ernst Gigli 


Switz erland 

BIEL-B IENNE 

Marthaler 
& Christen 

Bouchcric Charcutcrie 
Hrstklassigc Uleisch* 
Und Wurstwarcn 

41 ZENTRALSTRASSE 
TEL. 22 43 61 

BIEL-BIENNE 

EVARD 
et FILS 

PorzL’llan, Kristall 
Glaswarcn 
Hanshfiltuugsarlikel 

Zentralsrrasse 19 
2502 Biel-Bicnne • 
Tel. 032/ 22 33 43 

BIEL-BIENNE 

Papeterie Kuhn 
& Cie A.G. 


Schaalgasse 


SOLOTHURN 


Tel. 23 37 87 


KINDER-AUSSTATTUNGEN 

BABYWEAR 


FEINE DAMEN- 

& 

herrenwAsche 

BELM BLEITOR 

Tel. 22.20.44 

SOLOTHURN 


Willy Reber footwear 

«/ i ai Air 


BUroartlkel ~ 
Schrelbmaschlnan 

Nidaugesse 62 Tel. 22 42 

(Office Furniture) 


v Feinbackerei 
Confiserie 
' "TerTto&^r 


Bauuntemebnmng 

FY/r 

IIOQI UND T1EPIIA.U 

Konzesslonterter 

Llegenschaftsvermitllsr 

Briiirm 4471 Lnicrrjmttra 
Tel. Oil .9A.7t.16 

SOLOTHURN 

Wlr bieten ihnen bequemen 
Einkauf auf 3 Eta gen: 

1. Stock Geschenkartike! 
Partere 

Haus- & Kli change rate 
1 Untergeschoss 
Eisenwaren, Werkzeuge 


BANH0LZER 

HAUPTGA8SE 59 
4500 SOLOTHURN 


Flowershop 

Member of Fleurop 

BLUMEN 

WYSS 


IN ALL 

LEADING EUROPEAN MARKS 


SCHUHHAUS 

Branschi 

Hauptgasse 40 Tel. 23.32.30 
SOLOTHURN 

PAPETERIE 

BOOKBINDING 

REMUND 

am Frledhofplatz 
SOLOTHURN 
Tot. 22.13.07 

80L0THURN 

A. C0SANDIER S.A. 


Metzgerei - Butcher 

Well-knovm lor Una quality 
Flalseh- und Woratwaren 
HeusHahrdlanat 


Bfilllz 59 Tel: 222201 
I Filiate, Bernstrasse 31 


Kandahar 
Shoe Ltd. 

Shixi tod hood meant 
handnude lumfuri and tjiulir) 
fiK j5«id walking 
in Wmicr and Summer - 

ask for pamphlet 

(Ml Ciwati-Tliun Tel. Q.VJ 361 VII 

1821 MUrren Tel. OlA 112828 

Swiirerbnd 


Btickerel-Kondltorel 

Tea-Room 

BROTIE 

Frutlgenitr. 86 
Tel. 369101 

F/fiaie 

Frelenhof geese IS 
Tel. 223147 

S palse-R est au rant 
Tea-Room 
Luncheona 


AC 


\Y7"VQQ Fabrlqua de Cadrans, 
W 1 uy . Soleure (Suisse) 

. Telex 34642 wysanfl ch Manufactory tor Dials, 


SOLOTHURN 


. . St. Urs, Biberist 

hotel 

restaurant 


SO LOTHURN 

HOL£ 
.KOHLE ; ' 

V HEIZOEL 




Tel. 065,32.32.91 


Fuel 

Nusbaum A.G. 


4512 Bellach 


Tcl.37.12.25 


Blumen 

Zollinger 

am Sqhaffhauserplatz 

Tel. 26 63 92 
Florist 

Fleurop Service 

ZURICH 

H 


Watches & Jewelry 

OMECjA, tissot 

and other famous 
■ Stviu watches 

Friendly Und Courteous 

! . • • SerYl^e , ■. 'i 

Limnutquai 108, ZURICH 
Phone 32.44.87 


BIEL-BIENNE 


801 OTHURN 


. BJfckerei Kpnditorci 

-• . Ca 

Zurmtihle 


1000 Bruatels Das Haus fUr : 

Td. 21747.22 219.274)7 gute QualltfTt und . 

i freuiidliche Bedienilhg 

Diver** SpezialiMlM. 


lUUOCIIX . I MKktpU "* 

•i>- ^-m&ruMiee . v : .1 to Monitor Advertisers | T$l. 22.24,01 


. Institut de Beauti 

MILOPA — Produk^e 


Marp^ f&tz 

; dlpl. Kosmcrikeriri 

St. Margrirhenscrawe 8 

Td.' 22.40.80 : 


Bahnhofbuffet Thun 
HERMANN 
• FISCHen-iKiRT; 

ZShrlrtgeratube uhd 
: Scherzllgstuba 

DIE NEUEN L0KALE FUR 
GEPLEGTES ESSEN 
UND BANKETTE. . * 

•“ ••.Tet; 235122 - 
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*What color hands on Rhodesian reins? 


? • 


If 


in addition lo litis major stumbling block Lo 
agreement between blacks and whites, the con- 
ference Is beset from the wings by. a struggle 
within the African delegations for the position 
of Rhodesia's first black prime minister. The 
record in Africa shows that the man who is 
No. 1 at the moment of the formal assumption 
of power by an Independent black government 
remains No. 1 after the transfer. Thus for the 
four main black participants at Geneva the 
stakes are high. 

The four arc Joshua Nkomo, believed hith- 
erto to have the best organizational support 
among Zimbabweans; Bishop Abel Muzorewa, 
who believes (as do many outsiders} that he 
has (he widest mass support In Zimbabwe; 
Robert Mugabe, who has (he closest con- 
nections of the four with the Zimbabwean 
guerrilla organizations based in Mozambique 
and operating inside Khodesin; and the Rev. 
Ndabaningo Sitholc, who has a tong record of 
nationalist struggle and had wide, appeal 
among the more educated Zimbabweans but 
who is believed now to be trailing In the race 
far leadership. At Geneva, tho less radical Mr. 
Nkomo has formed a tactical alliance In a "Pa- 
triullc Front” with (he more radical Mr. Mu- 
gabe. 

Heuler reported from Dar cs Salaam, Tan- 
zania, Dec. 1 that a delegation' including Zim- 
babwean guerrilla leader Rex Nhongo was 
leaving for Geneva to back up Mr. Mugabe and 
Mr. Nkomo al the conference. Their presence 
could, on tho one hand, reinforce the black 
liard-lfners in the Geneva negotiations but, on 
the other, help ensure that any agreement 
reached in Geneva Ls accepted by the guer- 
rillas. 

I " 

Just how hard line the Patriotic Front Is pre- 
pared to be - at least In its opening bargaining 
bid - was hinted In a statement on British tele- 
vision by Mr. Mugabe to the effect that Prime 
Minister Smith and other white minority lead- 
ers should be brought to trial in a black-run 
■ Zimbabwe. The front’s proposals for the 1 multi- 
racial cabinet during the transition period was 
reported to provide for 25 ministers, five of 
whom would be white - defense and Jaw and 
order going to blacks. (Whites are out- 
numbered more than 2D to 1 In Rhodesia.) And 



Shopping In Saltobuiy - 


By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 

How go the bargains In Geneva? 


instead of a multiracial council of state above 
the liUerlm government, the front wants a 
British resident com mlssloner. 

White Rhodesians Interpret Mr. Smith's 
agreement with Dr. Kissinger as providing for 
a council of state with a white chairman,. The 
council would appoint the Interim government 
and have a measure of control over it. The 
leader of tho white Rhodesian delegation at 
Geneva, Pieter van der Byl, Insists that this is 
what was promised - and whal he will de- 


mand. (In the same news conference Nov. 30 
at which he said this, Mr. van der Byl called 
Mr. Mugabe a "bloodthirsty Marxist puppet.") 

That Britain under certain circumstances 
might move toward the role wanted by the 
black naUonaUBto.WftahlDtod Nov. 26 byjBjJtJpl) 
Minister of State at the Foreign Office Edward 
Rowlands. He said: "I don't Lhink delegates 
[at Geneva] will find Britain unwilling to grasp 
whatever nettles need to be grasped to achieve 
. . . transition [to majority rule]." 


From page 1 
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Brezhnev 


home 


He is Just back from a trip to Bclg^ * a 

Welsh design 

he had to promise that he would not irS ‘ W 

advantage of any trouble there ITI O H 

Tito is tin longer on hand. And haSSi' DlObbUI llO Ul I 

RiiiYinnfane i>r> 1 nhi<alail ki. . 




international 

fabric 


Romanians celebrated his visit by sIhnP 
new Irade agreement with the America* 

To Mr. Brezhnev the loyalty and shfc, f 
Poland, East Germany, and Czechostotj 
are deemed essential. This is his 
field. Tills Is the take-off position fer 
19,000 battle tanks. If the governments oft* - 
three countries should lose control B(tt ,V Ry 

people his military base would bo , Stall correspondent o I 

He might even have to pull some of tei*;" The Christian Science Monitor 

ward military units back Inside SovtcuhMr New York 

for their own protection. j- | #llllJ ., .\sliley, a winsome Welsh designer. 

He has nothing to woijy about inCartsjf has a- distinct an Idea about what should go 
vakia, but some basis for concern In EasG*’ uu,, the limne us she does about tho. ready-lo- 
many and a great deal of basis lor msn| «e<<i fabrics that has made her name known 
about Poland. ,The East Germans are rt&j from Britain lo Europe to California in Japan 


More dare to apply for exit visas than 
fore. The Protestant clergy Is gro%* 
spoken against the regime and Its repra:- 
system, fn Poland the Roman Catholic 
aro also speaking out as never before. 

A pastoral letter signed by Stefan Cm 
Wyzynski was read Nov. 28 In bn 
Catholic churches oil over Poland. It ntjt 
the regime of waging an "odious, braltftz 
paign against the church. U called os iH 
ish people to be "sober, alert, and vlgM't 
accused the regime of suppression of crib 
ortles and violation of the Polish ConsOtt 
It was the strongest language used by ikek 
man Catholic Church In Poland agalnstikn 
ginie since the regime was set up. 

The pastoral letter realigns U» ctojdi 


The essence of that idcu projects the Hellish 
country wny of life. Including such down-to- 
earth pursuits us gardening, sheep-wising, 
breiid-baking, and eomilry duneing. The Ashley 
designs come directly from the Welsh coun- 
Uysldc observed, flower gardens remembered, 
and legendary motifs admired. They have 
sometimes been termed "fnlklorle" In uspcci. 
Many have the quaint look of calico. 

The liny, tidy geometries look tight, tailored, 

■ and disciplined. The color palette Is pure Welsh 
- the gold of wild gorse, the mauves and pur- 
l.ples of heather, the rich browns and greens of 
[ heath and field, and the deep blues and dark 
- reds of hearth and home. 

Laura Ashley's husband, Bernard - who Is 
also her partner, color export, and business 
manager - is In complete concurrence with his 

along with 

their (our children, practice the philosophy 
which they preach. They term themselves an 
"artisan" family In the old-fashioned sense of 
that word. They work with their hands as well 
a$ their minds and stay close to nature, to the 
.land, and to the people who work for them. 
They are devoted to the northern Wales coun- 


: j- 1 >:■ 

•iti -*.i 


* Hosenball and Agee 


fecUve and kydtematlc. 'effarta.lo combat the 
’V tr .CIA that can bo undertaken right now : are the 
identification, exposure and' I neutralization of 
-,11s people. working abroad;'* 


It is this “unBrltish, undemocratic ahd unli- 
bertarian” aspect whioh has brought the- 
widest range of protest from people of un- 
doubted patriotism.' One of the most moving 


t • Till ‘111 ’.'V. 1 , . .• * tnoi^hs ago ;lq keeping Wlth tfils be- has come from columnist Anthony Lewis, Anc- 
I ki ;.,r Countertpy-published a.Ustof alleged .CIA ~ • . •- K 

J*: v :!f v J ,‘ . jstation chtofc^-orteqr whopi; Was almost tmmte ■■ . 

* -‘I/' 1 1sf.? •• dlateiyasaasaltiaied. ■ r ; f*mnmpntarv • 

Mr. Rees did not stale, that ; the' twp w’Htei's 
were being deported for acllvuies .against' tb^, - , : . : ! T - ; ! ! !" 

CIA- In, Britain; though pHii.tp Agqp claims that ' lophile A'niericap bqce posted fn London and 

; the acUon agalnst; ; him Was - taken at ; the - 



rm-'": 



./request. of attewly waived clAchloI for! tho 
London Station. British sources deny this k 
saying that 'the men. were. planning to ' start 1 
pubUsliing lists of British agents next, and had 
-jo be shipped. 

Mark Hosenball has denied that one, and the 
two of- them have protested against the special 


published "here • in the International Hierald 
TribUiio ; 1 / ; •. : : . 

Under the evocative (if Hnrdiy accurate) 
headline “The Knoqk at the Door,;! Mr' Lewja 
regretted that the decision to" expel had 
aroused "shamefully little outrage" In Britain, 
Americans who. regarded Britain as the origi- 
nal source of their own 1 liberties would -feel a 


Union? In Chile? No, it had happened in Brit- 
ain. 

Mr. Lowls would be, If not the first, then 
sooner or later, amonp those to acknowledge 
that there are trivial differences. Unlike the 
Soviet Union, there was actually no 2 a.m; 
"knook 1 at the door." Unlike South Africa, no 
• Incommunicado confinement behind bars. Un- 
like Chile, ho torture. Or .if there was torture, 
then thO makeup department of Britain's state- 
licensed- BBC did a remarkable makeup job on 
the victims when Jhey appeared, unshackled 
and without any visible gun In thair backs, on 
peak-hour telly; to assure, us of their- utter to- 
. nocence. '• 

Perhaps, without passing any’ personal judg- 
ment on the case, It would be In order to 
present the other side of it. It is, of course, 
conceivable that (to qupte a statement put out 

' 'jssyfas 0 ^- 


Poland (an overwhelmingly Catholic «*ril 

with the workers who rioted against thiij: wife’s Idea and Ideal. The couple, 
glme last June nnd have been In a sUKdij 
cipient um est and opposition ever since. 

Thus Poland and East Germany are peto 
mine fields for Mr. Brezhnev. 

Looking afield he may notice thalNiw* 
client, Angola, Is frantically scekiBg wfc 
agreements and other economic arrup*’ \ 
with Western Europe anil the UnM* Mryslde In which they live, and where„they cm - 
Mmrh as the Angolans ara tnrtahted lo^ more ^ 3,000 persons In three modern 

factories. 

The Ashley fabrics and wall coverings are 
being made here by Raintree Designs in 
Miami, a subsidiary of Kirk-Brummel Associ- 
ates, Inc., of New York, and are now in lead- 
ing wall-covering stores across the country. 
The 100 percent cotton fabrics, 54 Inches wide, 
retail at $13 per yard; the vinyl wall-covering 
|14.95 per roll. 

, Laura Ashley herself is disarmingly soft-spo- 
tan, shy, and modest, • not a “big-time" de- 
signer at all. She seems a bit uncomfortable in 
jdlyscapes, She prefers being In their old Welsh 
ftrm manor, house, whose original section is 
years old, and which has Georgian and Vlc- 


Mueh as the Angolans are indebted to 3** 
they cannot get from Moscow the aldat'** 
nology they noed to gel their country ] 
again. 



Matching wallpaper and fabric by Welsh designer Laura Aahley 


Americans In court, and humiUate IMJ- ^ 
at the same time It would have been 
prevent them Incorporating the trial 
campaign against the CIA, and maUng«*J 
tablo that a number of foreign dipkniw 
agents named would have to be 
Agee has spoken of hla meetings with 
agency-journalist. In the House of 
Winston Churchill, rtghtwirlg MP,, 
of "Individuals maintaining contact • . i 
and Soviet' block Intelligence serving J* 
“meddling in security matt^ri 
Northern Ireland." • ' ! - ^ 

.' The .drawbacks In expelling 
are twofold. First, if Britain throws 
. agents; the .tradition Is that the BofW^JJ- 
out somp, useful 1 men of Britain's^ ^ 
known agents who leave England J ^ 
replaced by q new alid iui^qw^J 1 
. JMS 1 object of oxpeUiiig Hosenball “Jj. 
really tjmte painless iprocess comp*^ 


an additions and a total of. 14 bedrooms. It 
ns a valley in Radnolahlre and sits in a 


cluster of stone farm buildings. A thousand 
steep graze on nearby hills. It is no wonder the 
> Ashley fashions abound In ruffled and sashed 
' milkmaid dresses and sunbonnets. The classic 
Ashley dress is high necked, tucked, full- 
skirted 8nd sashed. 

The Ashleys say the key to their success has 
been the combination of their talents. He has-a 
great eye for color and she has a sharply de- 
veloped critical faculty. He manages, designs 
shops, and promotes, but keeps his office in the 
’ middle of production activities. 

The couple began In London where he was 


Involved in textiles for the home, but was also 
trying to write novels. To help family finances, 
Laura began lo design and to print on a small 
silk-screen press he made for her. They soon 
found whatever they produced they could sell, 
whether it was scarves, tea towels, placemats, 
or garden apron?. 

Later they moved their ''cottage'* Industry 
to Laura's native Woles, where It has now.l 
grown Into big business, He gave up writing to 
pursue printing of their own fabrics, the Ashley 
fashions, and now in the burgeoning home fur- 
nishings field. 


aring for that gift plant from Aunt Agnes 

By Milllcent Taylor 
' . Garden writer of 
the Christian Science Monitor . 

[Mfc the holidays coming up soon, many of , 

Twill Pq the happy recipients of gift plfrHls. . ... 

want to give them the best of care- ; into llght And warmlh fl 

Vm preplanted amaryllis ft a TJopuffiF : 'KWL l, }T'ing ‘ ‘if yoli don 1 !; \h6ve 
? 70 lt. It comes ‘these days in scarlet, pink, 


vE^^rr^^^ d , y ; a ® a ' b *- 1 “fry to .Moscow jaU) Is probably w . 
■fint B ^, ^“^Prilles. Communist .contacts to stop playing 

l ^ ^ e r .^ e ^ f W8re | to, the Clcular game. - trying to uhdermjwjg tt , . 
cotod be argued; that Intelligence by using slmpie nitnded f* ,,, r 
. Itrisnol uofalr oC.tfie, GIA to hit back at them . spread tales about it 

^oseiib^ aijd ,Agee infiy **• H 


•The “a.ccte^etf goyern^pent of Lepanon'Ms ‘ : ^pted; the pqastbWy^of tokeH 'Arftb Leamie 
pf course Presidehl Sarkis. President Sarkis ‘is peace-keBplng unlt^ movfe' feto the.a^ 


white, and striped. Tho huge bulb ts 
above the soli, and If disturbed In 
t should be reset this way with thb roots 
ward.-- ' • • ■ 1 

the’ pot lri a. saucer full of water and 
^iwter It carefully from (he top; Use luke- 
’j water, Once the, soil Is moist (not soggy) 
“ water' from the saucer only to keep it 
.i_t. When- the dowers are well tip* it will 
! J^Mlttto more each time. . 

Wee yout amaryllis In a warm room, 70 to 
? - , e y en temperature day and night. 

the Old Boy3. * , !*L > n ; wer . buil - ls Mdng, move It to a 

lovely If closing down WesternJ^^^j^iBf;; 


sheltered place during the summer, feeding U water a while and then Bet it in an east or 
from time to time. Before frost In the fall south window. Azaleas arA not fussy about 
bring It in and stop watering for three months, light and temperature but they, noed watering 
When the foliage turns yellow .cut It back to • each day. If your house is kept rather warm, 
two inches: After three months : bring the pot . ( spray the leaves (pot U»° flowers ) oach day. . 

1 '• 1 To>nd waters:.' .< ;r Mbbffjhe spent Wo6ms to keop.lt from go- 

liig rievefc let it got dry. 

' • 1 It .Is forming flowers f6r next season. It .can sit 

ouUido all summer if you don't forget to water 
It. 


doors. 

The poinsetUa you may receive is a membpu . 
of the milkweed family, wlilch means 11 ltkes 
plenty of water (but hot soaking). When It hr* 
rives set it In a pan of warmish Water until the 
soil is moist on top. Thereafter, don't let it be* 
come dry. Changes of temperatures^ drafts, or 
dryness will make It lose Its ieaves. 

Spraying the leaves (hot the colored bracts) 


That pretty cyclamon needs a cool location 
arid plenty of water - safer If. watered from, 
the bottom, for those 1 Irish stems wRl rot if Wet. 
A good way is to set it each day in a pan of 
. lukqwarm water ; until damp (about an hour) • 
then throw awayi thq water, As the ^ flowers are 


each day with lukewarm water will help keep > spent, and if any leaves turn yellow, sharply 

» 1 ■ _ • • • « AtfuMn'nff Ihft nhw trt tfv KeAtioAl rlnnKit. 


neZr 

- - ■ 


them fresh. A warm sunny window facing 
south ts the best location. On cold nights fa 
sheet of cardboard or thicknesses of nfews- 
paper will protect it. . ■ . ' 

When the last flower Is gone (perhaps early. 
April), cut back the stalks to six Inches and 
place it in a cool place until spring, watering It, 


WM the treops nfo formaUyJ ^ ^ “P 
in Jerusalem hfoy,,^TIsra(?U Gbvernment & Wihuf W : 

officiate denied that ah airfahgenient Was being- tlrn^ ^ ; WdytdmitS tog for thfa- to teU 


euruary u« kwjmu 

If you receive fan azalea, stand it to a pan ol . 


twist the atems off ibe ebrm to jpiroyent deefayj 
Youi* cyclamen may send , up. another supply : 
of flower ..buds aiid bloom fagajn In \Marcjj or 
A^rlli Let it go dormant after blooming; th^n 
repot ll at the same level in a. north :wiridow 
for the sumfner or to tho garden, Don't fotget 
to water It.' ' * 

Jerusalem cherries need cool locations (50 
dropping their. : 
pepper plant in- 
yiugetaCherry, 
spray 1 toe loaves 
should be. kept 


Fig and rice 
stuffings for 
Christmas 
duckling 


By a staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Duckling, like all poultry, seems to take on 
more flavor from a succulent stuffing, subtly 
acquiring some of tho spices and other flavor- 
ings used in the dressing, it Ls particularly 
compatible with a dressing that contains fruits, 
either fresh or dried. 

Dried figs mo somewhat unusual and a cinch 
to use In this recipe because it has a pre- 
pared poultry dressing us Us base. 

When using a prepared dressing such us 
niclba toast dressing or corn bread smfflng, 
you not only cut riuyvn the time In preparing 
duck for the oven, you save a lot of work in the 
kitchen. 

If neither of these dressings arc available In 
your area, use one that you are familiar with 
from previous experience, or use a basic rec- 
ipe that is made from scratch. 

Fig Stuffing for Duckling 

1 package (6 ounces) toasted bread stuffing 
V& cup minced celery 
1 cup finely chopped dried figs 
Grated rind of 1 orange 
% cup melted butter or margarine 
Me cup orange juice 
1 duckling, about 5 to 6 pounds 
% a lemon and salt ; • 

Combine dressing, celery, figs, orange rind, 
butter, and orange juice. Mix well. Rub duck- ; 
ling Inside and but with lemon and then:- 
sprinkle- wltb salt. Use fig mixture to stuff 
duckling. Sew or skewer opening and roast as 
usual. 

. Brown rice stuffing is somewhat traditional 
for duckling. This recipe combines it with ce- 
lery vyith raisins and walnuts for a flavor that 
te delicious. ' 

Duckling with Rice Stuffing 

1 duckling (4% to E pounds) 

'Vfe teaspoon salt 
Dash of. pepper 
cup chopped onion 
14 cup butter or margarine 
% cup brown rice, cooked 
1 cup sliced celery 
Kj cup seedless raisins 
% cup coarsely chopped walnuts 
1 jar (10 ounce) crabapple jelly 
•4 cup rod wine vinegar . 

*4 teaspoon clovos 

V4 teaspoon nutmeg .'!<.• .. , 

Wash; drain! and dry. duokllng. , Sprtokio body; • 
and nock cavities wilh' salt and pepper. Pre- . 
pare slutting. Cook onion in butter or marga- 
rine until, tender, but not brown. Add cooked 
rice, celery, raisins, and walnuts; mix lightly, 

I : Fill neck and body; cavities loosely with stuff-; 
^.Skcwerneck skinto back. 

Cpvar opening of body cavity with aluminum 
I foil and : Ua ■ legs together loosely.: Plate duck- 
ling on rack In shallow roasting pan. Bake in 
alow oven. (350 degrees F.) until drumstick 
meqt isvefy tender, 2% to 3 hours. 

: Tb make glaze,' coqn bino jolly, vinegar^ and 
spicks;: Place over low heat and bring lo boll; . 
boli. 2 to 3 minutes, Brush duckling with glaze 
several' times during last 30 minutes of- cook* 

I tog, Makes 4 servings:' 


Tjiose using British meosurern'ents qhould re- 
rnepibir that ei U.£ cup Is erjiiai to S/S 'of a 
Brftteb;cup. An American teaspoon is 
smaUer (ten a British one. 
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Dylan Thomas 


Welsh actor brings 
aura of Welsh bard 
alive on stage 


By Louise Sweeney 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
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By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 




Emlyn Williams In Washington DiC.< 
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Washington 

The stage seems nearly bare at first - just 
a Chinese Chippendale chair, a pumpkin-col- 
ored rug, and a compact man with a crest of 
. silver hair. , ■ 

Then Emlyn Williams begins to speak ' 
. about"Dylan Thomas Growing Up, and the • 

; stage suddenly fills >ith furniture, ’ houses, : 
i moonlight,; -and people — a whole' village; 
sauced with talk, Utls .Wetslu^ah conjures, Up. ’■ 

. £lmiyh ^llUam^ la ,a one-man band, in a - : 
.•vgrey- suit, 1 an^dorAvrller who. has recQjved V 1 
: raVe roytew^ior;; what he modestly calls '"an 
;{V ehterlalhtrleht , , , deviled .frppi,. the , stories of ' 
;Vr weifeb biuti Dylan Thbtaas. He fields ihd au- 
. dlorice. ln. the . pink pakhi oh bis vefry . steady 
; : liat^cl from the moment he' a'niblos on stage, 

. every inch the . Bchoolmqster with * k lot of - . 

olqlted copybooks underonsarm,: oho of 1 
; which, happens t6 belong tb'^tho^ofemon boy 
with the imcommeti na me, V Dylgn Thomas. 

. "Dylan \Thomaa Is. ahy: child growing; up ■: 
anywhere;" he says,- explaining ttyo' show's ap* ' 

; peal to. both English aqd American audlencos. 

So real is Ids Dylan Thomas that the wonder 
, jf -ljt Is that Mvi William, put him. together 

Jv^ss a! efiai^ty. concert' .gave, 'Hibbard ’ 
.; ? : . Burton 1 , and ’ I, ; Edith .pvahs, * lota ; or Wfilshi : 
r; people. - We; iy$ aUlMfla; of things Including - 1 
Cjv-fUhflfc: MUk)*^;K,eg<^xpts ; iroW ;ihSL: to 
, lamUY 5 tbev Vyefe^ abMluiblyipennlv-: 


two autobiographies, both titled "George Em- 
lyn,” a study of the "moors” murders titled 
"Beyond Belief,”, and several plays Including 
"The Corn Is Green" and "Night Must Fall." • 

It was part of growing up Welsh, being billn- 
: .gilal, learning first the lilt of nothing but 
Welsh as a child, then English at school, then 
French, with the- remarkable woman teacher 
1 who was the. model; for "The Com Is Green” -• 
schoolmistress, playfed by Bette Davis on 
, film and Ethel Barrymore bn stage, v 
: ; ' -"Words . have absolutely dominated my 
life," says Mr, Williams, “The thing of Welsh 
- being a language of Its own Is tremendously 
powerful. When t he^r Certain; Welsh words, 

>'• piy .childhood qome8^ right back to me - Have 
you washed your hands? Are you hungry? is It 
..•'■'taM^'&ttlbbly' you hesrlttie wbrds, brijthei' 

, radio; land; the whole thing tomes back: to 

■ m- 

Hidden expresser ; ; ■ 

; But he did not always want to be a writer. 
"Being an introverted child, 1 wanted to ex- 
• press myself] And I supposed the way to do It 

Oh, yds; Ijslaws.lmeW that IwsplwiJo be^ 
;anactor,,ruw(fta go to&uent Blips, you’ we, . 

. .pfld used, to w4bt to -«.\u^d 4 tb Imagine , 
>- ^»at «t% -saiftag to bach other,” Bays . 

In. suoh mms, M , 


'Equus.’ the film"). The older, Alan, Is a nov- 
elist, author of "The Beria Papers,” and a 
new book on the Shah of Iran. 

The fluent; Mr. Williams Is also working on 
his own writing even as he acts. He sits In 
the Alexandria, Virginia, apartment he has 
rented for the course of his Washington run 
and talks about the other things that are 
bubbling In his life. He Is a quiet, self-effac- 
ing man with delft-blue eyes and an almdst 
professional reticence that’s a . surprise in an 
-actor. 1 

Questions are anticipated. He wears r a 
short-sleeved blue cotton shirt, rust-colored 
pants, and mirror-shined black shobB with 
i Gucci buckles. On the couch beside him Is a 
Shakespearean book Sir John Gldlgud gaye 
•him..' • 'V:-:: ; 

In fact, he is at] work on ia ; musical called 
. "Spilqgl^, taken from Ws own pipy "Spring •„ 
1600,” which Sir; Jolih dlrectbd years ago. Mr. 1 • 
WUliams is writing ;botli the book 'and lyrios 
- for "Spring!” a romance "about a girl who 
runs away from home and dresses up as a 
boy and plays Viola lh ‘Twelfth Night.’ ” 
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WW^anw-hks also put to* 
gether "a; 8twrt evening based on the short 
. stories of Said . . like a review without mu* 
.ric, ’ for h quartet of actors. Then there's the ' 

• ; Jane tn.a Short book” he Is doing for 
; • B^r’s Digest book division, /‘it's about 

• Scotland Yard, r^al-life eases." 

^ tolmsBlf,: 


Father and son j 
build new, safe! 
‘Hindenburg 1 I 

By Dale Van Atta I 

Special to | 

The Christian Science Monitor I 

• From the slate that brought ihe'u’s^ 
land artificial ocean - "Big Surf at w, 
and Ihe rebuilt London Bridge, now con2/> 
slruction of the first American rigid >. 
since 1037. 

Some 17 miles southeast or Phoeafat. 
Uier-son team Is piecing together Uk ^ 
num superstructure of a 2211-toot-toqjfe* 
that they hope to have in the atrwB^ 
years. Fifty feet in dtamotcr, and «& 
about the same as two full-sized gar** 
the airship Is designed lo carry M pta^ 
and travel up to 00 miles per honr.Sqfo ' 
ence Conrad of his lighler-than-ak 
"It’s a potential boost to our ecovqil 
much more than a blue-sky posslbllity. r I 
Mr. Conrad, the senior member oltkttei 
reminds one of a university professor. Iu& 
always been intrigued with dlrigNgtl' 
doodled thelF shapes on paper duii^ksKi 
years, and studied the history of abil^ii 
high school. The German Graf Zqphc 
800-foot-dlrlgible, especially captured tic 
tion when it toured the world in 21 days bio 
making only three stops along the way. 

During the last decade, the comical p 
sibillties of airships have continued to utr^ 
him. Mr. Conrad points out that the; cuts 
off vertically, hover for long periods, wb 
in pollutants, conserve on energy, sU c 
much quieter than conventional tiro! 
Whnt’a more, lighter-than-alr craft cm B* 
haul hundreds of tons. [ . 

When Mr. Conrad moved from * 
Washington, to Arizona four-years agaBrwa » 
Darwin, followed, enrolling In dawk** 
space engineering at Arizona state Cws®l j 
There he was able to use the schoofaw^ t 
ers to help design the dirigible. J.[ 
Construction of tho 225-foot ship bepril 
March, 1974, when the father-son lew 
started an electrical contrnctlng bustea, !il 
Ing private homos and businesses b ; 
. money for the ship. Mr. Conrad estimate | . 
dirigible will cost moro than ? 2 fiO,OW 
The Conrad craft will be a 
with aluminized fabric skin streteb^mfl & 
extensive, inner aluminum suporstnKtwt- g 
CA220 (Com-ad Airship, 220 feet), wW «^g 
by 10 helium-rilled gas cells within 

• and powered by two V-8 engine* ni0I “ K 

the rear of each side. , w 

Twofealurea make the Conrad auw fc 
safer prospect that eariler alraWps. *. 

German Hindenburg. The alurnimm 
structure of the CA220 Is sounder..® 1 ! 11 
vanced metallurgy technology, mBn ^j U « 
problems . of the 1930s airships are MP^dg 
be overcome. Helium WIU be used ■ 
•CA220, and although this gas JJ-dJ 
tonthB the lifting power of wi el 

hydrogen (which filled the | 

nonflammable.- ■ 

. Anticipated practical uses p» 

ship range from police ^rveflW« 

port of cargd and passengers- ' ’ 

liner*, a modem zeppelin also wo# ‘ ^ ^ 

ekponslve mode of travel. With a c ^ 

Uie dirigible could carry 

Phoenix to Los Angeles for aboui h . 


: V , f Williams, who.h&s a volce’#O vblve{; 

. . bells pealftg, loves the Words ho spoaka^ahr) ; 

SlleakS. the words] loves ^n stagp- thi-tHis 
ahd his Other one-man ^bw, ori:Chapl^ pl^ 1 
•• ens; he itas ckosen, ak a vyritOr 'Mn^lLtfe. 
iwo. writqiui wito a^ililB ; :hePbe6 and 'tta% 

' v' lited ttiolr.. words Into ^ Uieaiisr^rwiUt-ihls' b^ 
••] bridges and Brisbtaltons. '' 

: >; He tpcMied on wonb|‘thIs;itfan who Wrota 


: .; stoker Siw !got l^'>lrst! ] 

boost ^ llfo ^firpht] ^e scMlnUstrese WhO 
V • ?«mt';hlfn torFriinto at ij;to suidy^iari^'; 
}-y .iCTa^d ■ pnd .helped him ■ got, a > scholarship . to-- 


Pjayi KrWas anactrtosi]he: r^uiryied;!; . 


mere are ots 

• t ; ?® n ’i MerttandaboutUfe, 

^ ^ literature; • 

• meK-ardnot. ' 

menqOUffly. But- l Ann'f 1, r * .-V? 


rnuuniA to L. os rtngeiw iu* . rr — : 0 ''rtvirl ‘ 

2% hours. It also could be U ^“. M 
board, as an aerial survey ship w- 
estate, or by ’scientists for 
veying.' i 'I "- - ,^^1 

, Tho Conrads’ goal.ls to eventually ft a 
. a super-dlriglble 7D0 feet- long . 

1,000. passengers across Uie U.S. i . 
the same price as a bus ticket. • ^ 

^ Meanwhile, the; father-son 

stepped, up .wort' on\avsrnaUer, 

like, rigid-frame airship- They . .■ ^ tj 

haye the 27-fo6tr(ilgh Ktbean 
months: Sojno ^ ln 


-••••* v • t- -• 






S* / wfll carry six to; eight P^ e ." e “ Lanitf % 

i- ] : to the Gpody^Vb^P' a 

»d : ..»t; hope]. to exrito by P^S 

BC.V ]shi^aM get some 

it] 'ibis one' can fly and fly w . .. 

S‘). -rad.;, • ]^v ; - /X J :X : X ; ; 

v^'t Li'rlr : ■'•.•.*. /‘t’".’* I.i i ^ ' - " ' 
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High fashion from 
the bird watchers 


Sweatshirts in leather with knit collars 


Rv Phyllis tVIdkamp 
SpL'Cial hi 

The Christian Science Mnmtor 

New York 

Bird watchers. cannciMs, anil oilier nuldnor 
s|Hirts enthusiasts will be si nft led In hear it, 
hut l lu> kind nf dot lies they customarily wear 
when communing with riiitun- ur puradiuU- 
jumping from planes is nuw the height of fash- 
ion. 

For, deserting Ihe Army-Navy surplus 
stores, young trend-setting types arc now beat- 
ing u trail to Ihe sporting-goods stores. 

Their move in the illrection of rugged, 
weatherproof clothing that Insulates against 
the elements has not gone un perceived by the 
fashion industry. When a sleeping bag turns up 
In a Seventh Avenue fall coiled ion in the form 
of an evening wrap (as It did at Seoll Barrie), 
you may be sure that Ihe camping und tramp- 
ing look hns arrived. 

Tagged by fashion pros as "Survival Gear." 
durable lurf, field, stream, and air and 
seagoing altire was adopted last winter by 
young city folk who saw it us Uie ideal protec- 
tive coloration against the vicissitudes of 
present-day urban life. After all, a quilted 
down-filled nylon wind breaker of the sort fa- 
vored by se&wned sportsmen and whntcn pro- 
vides anonymity as well as weightless warmth. 

Whether it is becoming or not la nf secon- 
dary importance. “Life today docs not need lo 
be ornamented. These clothes are for living,” 
explains French ready-to-wear designer Jcan- 
Charles dc Caslelbajac, leading exponent of 
no-nonsense utilitarianism, whose practical ap- 
proach will be heavily promoted for Tall by 
New York’s two most venturesome retailers - 
Henri Rondel and Bloomlngdale's. 


Casilebajae came nut strongly for colorful 
hard-wearing clothes at bis fall opening tn 
1'uris where the musical background was sup- 
plied by members of a rock group, dressed in 
space suiLs und while lab coats His astronaut 
flight suit of metallic silver-coaled nylon and 
his puffy cird palchwnrkcd jackets have been 
heralded us giant steps forward in functional 
fashion. 

In America, less uncompromising designers 
are taking the styling of athletic apparel and 
giving It the luxury treatment. Bert and Cor- 
line Pulitzer, win are themselves active sports 
addicts, arc featuring his-and-her city sweat- 
sldits of suede and. leather with ribbed wool 
collars and drawstring waists. The Pulitzers 
also do clty/couutry outerwear In “Survlva- 
lon," a lightweight poplin that Is silicone 
treated for temperature control. 

If many of the new fall warm-up pants, 
parkas, and white-water vests luok like they 
ore straight out of an L.L. Bean or an Aber- 
crombie & Filch catalog, the resemblance Is 
intentional. D-rlngs, canvas webbing Straps 
(old-up drawstring hoods, and multitudes of 
bellows pockets arc among the many authentic 
details currently being appropriated by design- 
ers from the Ufe-slyle of the greal outdoors. 

Fabrics like Hip-stop nylon, that were here- 
tofore associated with the backpacking set and 
originally' developed as tough enough to with- 
stand briars and brambles, are now judged lo 
have merit for the subway crush and other 
physical endurance tests of metropolitan life. 

So count game-warden green and high-visl- 
Ulity orange In, as first-rank (all fashion col- 
ors. And If you want to wear (hem, along with 
the rest of tlio latest survival gear, all you 
really have to do is: make tracks for the near- 
est sporting-goods emporium. 


New cruise ship tailored for the mink-coat-over-blue-jeans set 


By David Butwln 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

There Is a new ship afloat, Ihe MS Azur, lhal’ 
speaks to a long-neglected audience: lively, 
sports-loving, youthful (If not necessarily 
young) passengers who like to leave neckties 
and evening gowqs at home when they travel, 

: who would rather explore an Island port by bi- 
cycle than haunt duty-free shops, and who 
frankly cannol or will not pay the price or 
most cruises. 

In Its maiden season, the Azur has been 
cruising In the Mediterranean, attracting 
mostly French customers while beginning lo 
woo Americans, Canadians, and others. II Is, 
after all, ■ a French ship (owned by ’ Paquet 
1 Cruises) with French crew, French food, and - 
Ihe company hopes French chic. A Paquet 
. executive has said hp experts Ihe Azur to draw 
a mtnk-coat-over-blue-Jeans clientele. 

Though I did not spot any minks on an in- - 
] Iroduel'ory cruise last spring, jeans were much 
In evidence, lies were almost totally [Shunned 
i (except for the captain’s dinner), afld tuxedos 
.^ were nonexistent. StlU. the donlnLlMK tailored, 

\ M perfume smelled expensive,’ 'and Pucci, 
Cardin, and Louis Vuitlon were well repre- 
; -'sonfed. In other words, the Azur, while stress- 
Informality and a general laissez-faire de* 
.iwrifncnt, Is not going; after backpackers and 
: olher. youthful vagabonds. For one thing, the 
price of a ticket Is not so low as to fetch bud- 
r frsi-eonsclous travelers. Daily rales for one- 
'• Wd two-^veek cruises average about $75 - 


perhaps $25 a day beneath convenlional cruis- 
ing fares, but a substantial enough figure when 
you add on air and ground arrangements. . 

Paquet’s home port is Toulon, a chief 
French naval station between Nice and Mar- 
seilles.- Through 1978, at least, Ihe Azur will 
launch all Its cruises out of Toulon, sailing typi- 
cally on two-week voyages: Palermo (Sicily), 
Valeria (Malta), Piraeus (Athens), ' Izmir, 
Rhodes, Alexandria, Haifa, Syracuse, Capri, 
and back to Toulon. Passongors will be able lo 
book one-week segments of the overall 13-day 
voyages by boarding at Piraeus, taking in Iz- 
mir, Rhodes, Alexandria, and Haifa, and gel- 
ling off at Piraeus before the ship heads home 
to Toulon. 

How can Ihe Paris-based Paquet company, 
wiiich operates iwo conventionally sleek cruiso 
ships, the Renaissance and Mermoz, manage 
lo cut $25 a day from normal ralos to run the • 
Azur? First, the Azur is smaller and therefore 
cheaper to operate. It Is 465 feet long and dis- 
places 11,600 tons - a midget in comparison to 
the Queen Elizabeth 2, which weighs almost six 
times as mtaefa.: And . its craw ls gkelelal .com- 
pOred Id those. of jls sislor, .ships., pn.mdSt Jin-:* 
‘ers, a Walter; cdblii steward,' oh deck slewed \ 
Is always at your elbow; on the Azur tt's as If 
the crew has Uie day off, though somehow the 
beds are made and Ihe food is served. , 

Paqliel also economizes by not stuffing Us 
500-odd passengers with back-to-back meals. 
Breakfast Is a modest buffet - juice, sliced 
ham. cheese, bread, milk, and coffoe. No 
French .toast or .omelets, no flnririn haddie, and 
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• no 1 eggs bertedtet. Lunch can be eaten ln the 
main dining room, but most passengers choose 
to partnke of the poolside buffet. Dinner is usu- 
ally a' fixed menu, though ypu can havb a 
choice by eating In' the deluxe grill, an in- 
timate dining area set: aside for the 60 Or so 
passengers who pay ' for the- must expensive 
cabins. Dessort is a highlight of every ] meal . 
thanks to the wlzaitiry of Jacques Lopoz, -the . 
KtsUy chef,, who ’ formerly worked oh Ihe 
'..Fraiwi : •'■ '. ‘f.,; '; . . 

. Unlike nioht cruise Ships, the Aziir does ;nol • 
lay out a midnight spiOrgasbord -r whlch rimy . 
be an economy mea^re-butpiitbabiy; bone fits 
irassengere lit tho long >pn: : 

Uhlcss j-bii.lnke oho of the fqw deluxe rooms 
, and pay . nccortllngly (close • to $100 a dity ) . you •' 
will gel a small cabin with narrow iietls and 
liny balhroorii, Tho Azur, after nil, Was n coni- 1 
foilable tjar-forry In ah . *aHlor itfe. Launched ; ' 
in the early 1970s as Hid ; P&O* E^gje. it cftiTiecl ; : 
^tassengors and' ihelr autos ; between* England;.', 
and Spalq>Fpr'$i8 tiiniiqn paqupt bought the]', 
lirigle;. added; some deluxe .foams, and turned! 
ihepnrkittgrpnip ini* arioaUng 'gymriSsipnt. ; 


Now on tho boilom deck there are a vol- 
leyball court, a ping pong table, and basketball 
lumps. Paquet speaks of Installing a bowling al- 
ley and making room for an abbreviated tennis 
court. ' 

■ The ;Fronch, Volleyball fanatics that they .' 
are. will doubtless play al the sporl until mid- 
flight, if tiie captain permits it. There is also a 
fleeter bicycles down below so passengers can 
pcdpi .a&ltoro throiigh Uio onetime car-frrry 
porlals.'^hen see the" port cities on two wheels. 

Whal> better way ip -go? And what ■ better 
time of year ihan spring or fall, when the hent . 
and tourist drqvqs. have, lessened? Fare's; a re. 
cheaper then, too. and locpl people art? once 
again in tlie rhnjorlly. : J . 

Whatever the senson and wlm lever the prill. 
Ilie Azur staff nearly always puts on u bench- 
front barbecue - which Wnts trekking back; to 
liic'shipf (or lunch. Just; so the sporl |ve types 
don't ^ro\y bored after eating, a volley ball he i 
Is inslailed on the beach'.. And tf'UwSe who 
Mked tp. the beacjl are loo wehrj- pt*diil; : 
baik, Ihcy nifty , be nbie. ioi convince Hie bus- 
driver: to the bicycles in Ihe luggage. hold.; 


• • yl ) i 
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‘Macbeth’ 
on the road 


By Susan Morrison 
Special to 

TOc Christian Science Monitor 

London 

A powerful and uncompromising production 
of Macbeth, directed by Peter Coe, has re- 
cently been staged at (he Yvonne Amaud 
Theatre, Guildford, Surrey, and la now touring 
Britain. 

The setting is starkly medieval and there is 
no hint of ojmiencc or kingly splendor to de- 
tract from (lie grim, Inovl tabic action (hut re- 
sults so natural^ from the meaning and ca- 
dence of the language. For this reason alone, I 
rate this production high. The power and po- 
etry of the words can be folt and recognized as 
tho vehicle for conveying ideas and feelings: 
the forces that control and Impel. This is quite 
an achievement considering that many of the 
lines are so well known as to be almost Loo fa- 
miliar, since this play is a popular examination 
“set book.” In fact it was noticeable that tho 
young audience, comprised mainly of school 
children, was quickly caught by the sustalnod 
tension of this production. 

The part of the three witches Is given con- 
siderable prominence. They are the continuous 
thread that holds the fast-moving series of 
events In a tightly-woven pattern, and even- 
tually one wanders If they are not also an ulti- 
mate controlling force. Before their first meet- 
ing with Macbeth, the magic symbols traced 
on tho ground bind the characters Into the 
roles they must follow. But in a puzzling, al- 
most disturbing, way this is not a pagan inter- 
pretation of the play. 

Porhaps It is too fanciful to associate the 
three looming wooden slruclures at the back of 
the stage with Golgotha - but the Immediate 
impact is or three gibbets, with the middle one 
taller than the others. They are used effec- 
tively for many purposes. But the fact that 
they are there, permanently, helps to illustrate 
the inherent moral elements of this play. Cer- 
tainly the two leading characters, skillfully 
played by Paul Daneman and Dorothy Tulin, 
show the subtle and inexorable degradation 
and self-destruction that are the Inevitable out- 
come of rampant, unnatural ambition. 

Nat only are these two adore highly in- 
telligent and utterly believable, but their use of 
, the language allows the imagry and rhythm of 
the poetry to speak for itself, They are well 
supported by the reBt of the cast who ably suit 
• ■ thq economy and -Restraint- of this production: 
for It is a restrained performance despite the 
fact that on ouo.obqa^n the mihtlered victims 
are, quttod onstage; and two murders are ac- 
'tyrity shown... " 

■> perbaps roy feelings about this ‘are best 
summed up by the extraordinary fight between 
i : Macbeth apd Macduff which suddenly switches 
/ to the dream-like movements of a glow-motion! 

film, One could see;- through this balletic fight, 

: .the Inward, uncontrolled ambition! and vto- 
■ lence, that unchecked and unopposed, has 
flouted natural law and order and led to. Mac- 
beth's destruction. 



Laundry In Maine mirrors sculpture In Greece 


Seeing art all around 


By Cynthia Parsons 
Education editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. . Thetford Hill, Vermont 
Ralph Steiner fa an extraordinary photogra- 
pher. Hfa "laundry" hangs beside this story. 
When his “laundry" isn’t here. It’s In a film. 
An exquisite film. 

- The film opens with shots of a pro-Victorian 
summer, resort In Maine. - lb. shows what the 
guests generally view, then moves to tho back 
of the hotel to the laundry lines. Here, photog- 
rapher Steiner finds the sheets - their grace 
and movement — something -spe^al,. and by 
Juxtaposing Greek scripture with flowing,, bil- 
lowing, and- Jousting laundry teaches the 
viewer (p see anqw, ' ■ * 
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And this fa Mr. Steiner’s aim, to leach us all 
to see, really see. He wrote In a recent letter: 

"Could you say (In your own words) in your • 
piece that just as religion Is not something for 
Sunday, art appreciation - the Joy of seeing - 
isn't for art museums." 

I’m not sure I know how to say that better 
than he has. That to what this whole special 
section on the arts fa trying to say. Whether 
the art Is music, dance, drama, photography, 
painting, crafts, or whatever, it Is not some- 
how separate from our everyday lives. 

Photographer Steiner did not "arrange” 1 the 
laundry and then photograph It; he did not 
drape a department-store mannequin to get a 
, complementary effect. No, he saw and 1 appre- 
ciated the art in the laundry, In the wind, in 
' the sky, In the shadows on the rollinglawn, 
even In the soldierly clothes pins. • 

And he would, If he could, teach us all to see 

anew -to see art everywhere. . • 

- In another, film, screened In the bade room 

of his century-, old farmhouse, he has repeated 
(he claims exactly) the same filmstrip Several 
times. But with each showing, the music is 
radically different. ■ 

We learn, as we see water spurting from an 
what wMsee^is yi 

music V martial and lht ’ - - 

- dtums roll, the’Water leaps from the spout and 
assails the parched earth. 

; Yet the picture hais not changed, just bur • 

- vtewhns', .••• 1 • . 

■ This flim cpnllnueS with symphonlc back- 
gMyiw; now uie, spouting water Is pulsing and 

. majestic. •'’/ .•> ;••, • ; _ . 

’ there is -at : ; 
music at all, jiist aschooltescher voicn twoinnina 
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In London and Paris: full-blooded drama 


Albert Finney as Tamburlalne 


By Takashi Oka 

London 

The Jewels in the- crown of the London and Paris theater this 
season are two seldom-performed, tour- hour plays. In the 
stunning (an-shnped t timer Theater by the Thames, Albert 
Finney brings to barbaric life Christopher Marlowe’s “Tam- 
burlaine the Great." 

And in the graciously refurbished Salle Richelieu of the 
Theatre- Francais. Claude Rich tackles l he complex, enigmatic 
personality of Loreiiyatvin. Renaissance hero of Alfred do 
Musset’s play. 

The two plays are quite dlffeivnt. hi time and in space, ex- 
cept fur perhaps this tenuous link: ('hnsiopher Marlowe, mak- 
ing his lilniid-and-thunder druimitiznimn of u centra) Asian con- 
queror the vehicle for some of the most soaring flights of Eliz- 
abethan blank verse, was a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
while the 10th century Alfred do Musset modelled his play of 
corruption and assassination in Renaissance Florence on 
Shakespeare. Marlowe was 23 when "Tanibtirlainc” was first 
performed-. Musset was ulso 23 when iw wrote "Lurenzacciu.” 

It was rumored that ’Tainburlaine” had used up all Lon- 
don’s supply of uiDficlul blood. Actually, (he National Thculre 
makes its own Imitation gore. Rut the rumor gives an idea of 
the violence depleted In this several-limes-] argur-than-Hfu 
drama. 

Albert Finney plays the role of "The Scourge of (iod" to ath- 
letic and declamatory perfection. He starts as a shepherd, 
leader of a gang of robbers. Ho ends as a world conqueror, his 
chariot pulled by enslaved kings, defiant but unable to resist 
the wasting Illness within himself. "And Tamburlalne, The 
Scourge of God, must die." 
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I bySAM CAMPBELL 

I “The PhlloMpiwr ol th« Forest* 


. Twelve beautifully written 
books for children who love 
to read or be read to.' Even 
adults enjoy them. • 

In paperback only.. 

Complete library oM2 $37.95 
plus $3.00 shipping charge 
Single volumes, each $3,50 
plus shipping Mt let book. 

16$ each sddlllonel book 
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I - Too Much SaR and Pepper ’ 
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Tins not a play to be taken literally. It is a kind of Kabukt, 
Elizabethan style- Englishmen, in the springtime of their lan- 
guage and literature, delighting In the marvelous suppleness of 
the words they had created from French and Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, banish and many other roots, and in the Immense range 
of expressions of which this tongue of theirs is capable. Peter 
Hall, director of the National Theatre, himself directed the 
play, showing off to spectacular advantage the Olivier’s circu- 
lar stage and all its complex contra plums. 

If Marlowe was a muscular Kliznhelhun, Mussel was a lan- 
guid 19th-century romantic, a continental successor to Shelley 
and Keats whom many present-day French consider to have 
been too lenrpnmp ilis plays, in some ways, have survived 
li< Ilian Ids verse, nr rather, they have more contemporary 
apj>eal. precisely because they were written not to be per- 
formed but to be read. 

“Lorenzaccln" Is one of Musset's dramatic masterpieces, al- 
though it was so long that (he 1890s had rolled around before it 
was performed for (he first time, with Sarah Bernhardt in (he 
title role. She played Hamlet’, why not Lorenzaccio? (The cur- 
rent version is half Hie length of the original.) 

Lorenzo de Medici, cousin of Alexander, Duke of Florence, 
aids and ahcls his licentious, self-indulgent ruler in all his cor- 
rupting adventures. Bill underneath, he seethes with longing to 
rid Florence of Its tyrant nnd restore the city's republican tra- 
ditions. 

How deeply ettn anyone plunge Into Uie mire without himself 
becoming contaminated? Lorenzacclo Is an ambiguous, tor- 
mented character, and when at last he does run the tyrant 
through, his reward Is exile and assassination while the fickle 
citizens of Florence acclaim yet another potential dictator. 

Franco Zeffirelli, who directed the play, presents a succes- 
sion of opulently mounted tableaux, showcases for the de- 
clamatory stylo favored by the Comedle Francnlse. Marcel Es- 
eoffter'a costumes and Maurice Jarre's music help re-create 
the ambience of Renaissance Italy. Claude Rich interprets Lo- 
renzacdo'8 difficult role with fey verve and outbursts of deep 
underlying pessimism. 

The National Theatre occupies a handsome Thameslde ter- 
race with sweeping views of Westminster and St. Paul's. Of Us 
three audltorta, the Ollvlor, seating .1,160, Is the largest. An un- 
compromisingly modem construction In concrete and glass by 
Sir Denis Lasdun, the building cost £16 million (or about $32 
million, since for much of the construction period the pound 
was worth more than two dollars). It fa not quite finished. The 
LylUeton, seating 880, has been open since the spring, but the 
Cottesloe, the small experimental haU, wifi not be ready until 
: next year. ' 1 i' : 

The Theatre- Francalsa. by contrast, was built fn tho late 
18th-century and has been the home of Come die- Fran galse 
since 1799. its most recent reconstruction took two years and 
cost 65 million francs, or about $13 million. The results are a 
delight for the theatre-goer as well as for the performers. 

First-class escapism 


Touch Nat the Cat, by Mary 
• Stewart. New York: Mor- 
row. 336 pp. $8.95. London: 
Hoddcr & Stoughton. £3.50. 

Mary Stewart's mysteries 
may be trifles, but they aro 
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SECOND PRINTING 

Hardcover $21 .50 
, Paperbaok $12.50 

forpotiaf) ■ 

Shadwqld Press 

• PQ.i&ox 706 ■; 
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entertaining, well-written 
trines, with extraordinarily 
evocative backgrounds. 

In "Touch Not the Cat" she . 
writes of Identical twins, a 
maze, a moat, strange coats 
of arms and medieval 
records, In a once stately 
home of old England. Her 
story Is fall of romance In the 
old-fashioned senso and lias 
more than a touch of the su- 
pernatural. ... 

U also- contains whqt must 
be the most confusing death- 
bed clue since Conan Doyle 
lot one of hfa characters to- 
. plre with the unhelpful cry, 
"specjded band 1 ’ On bis lips. 

■ This' is a Story that won’t ' 
teach yon anything or offer 
you a single Insight. But it fa 
first-rate dreaming material, 
by a practiced master ~ or 
i must I say mistress? ■ 

P. M. 
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Les fermiers blancs : ils sont chez eux en Rhodesie 


[Traduction d'un article paralsaant ft la page 2] 


par June Goodwin 
Correspondante du 
Christian Science Monitor 

Centenary, Rhodfisie 

Le telephone 4te.it pendu a un arbre 
quand Tish et Phillip de la Fargue ar- 
rivdrent ici il y a 14 ans pour se 
construire une ferme oil il n'y avait 
eu que de la mauvaise herbc et des ar- 
busies msasa. 

Aujourdliui, le t&Cphone peut etre 
branch 6 d'un a prise k V autre dans 
chacune des huttes rondes couvertes de 
chaume qui composent la maison. 

Mais on doit encore actionner la 
mani voile pour contacter le central 
teidphonique, et huit maisons sont 
branches sur la ligne. Car les de la 
Fargue vivent dans la brousse rhod£- 
sienne, avec environ 80 autres families 
blanches et des mllliers d’ouvriers afri- 
cains ainsi que leurs families. La ville 
eUc-mGme, & deux heures de voiture au 
nord de Salisbury, n'existeit pas avant _ 
1953. Elle fut nppelCe Centenary lors ' 
du centime anniversaire de Cecil 
Rhodes, pionnier anglais en Afrique 
australe et fondateur de la Rhod6sie. . 

C'est une bonne terre agricole, mats 
les Africains choisissent de vlvre au bas 
de l’escarpement dans la vallge de 
Mzarabani, l'extrgraite sud de la vallfie 
du Orand Rift qul traverse r Afrique 
orientale le long d*une ligne attendant 
vers le sud & parth- de FEthiopie. 

Mis & part l'arrosege « tout ce que 
nous devons faire c'est. planter' les 
graines et nous retirer », affirme 
M m# de la Fargue au sujet de son 
luxuriant jardin d’agrCment. 

Les blancs de Centenary sont tquel- 
ques-uns des 6100 fermiers blancs de 
RhodAsle dont l’avenir est dans la 
balance avec le gouvernement nolr qui 
a’achemine. Tous les fermiers d’ici se 
demandent si les conditions de vie 
seront dUffaentes dans le Zimbabwe, 


comme les noirs appellent leur pays. 
Ils se demandent si les fermiers blancs 
pourront roster. 

Si les de la Fargue sont forces de 
partir, qu'adviendra-t-il des 300 Afri- 
cains, la plupart original res du Malawi 
et du Mozambique, qui travaillent dans 
leur ferme? 

De l’aveu g£n6ral les conditions de 
vie des Africains sont pitoyables, mais 
la vie ici est un degr& au-dessus de- 
celle qu’Us avaient chez eux. 

Le cuisinier de M mB de la Fargue — 
qui gagne $28 par mois, plus le loge- 
ment gratuit, l'instruction de ses sept 
enfants et les soins mfidicaux — est 
en train de se construire une nouvelle 
maison. 

Le maitre valet de ferme, que 
M. de la Fargue a form6 pendant une 
p&riode de 18 ans, a Une instruction 
qul correspond k huit ann£es de scola- 
ritd et gagne $98 par mois, plus 1% 
sur le produit de la rficolte. 

Le mattre valet de ferme pourrait 
diriger la ferme sauf pour ce qui con- 
ceme le cflte commandes .de l’affaire, 
d'apr^s M. de la Fargue. Mais le 
maitre valet de ferme n’aurait pas le 
capital nicessaire pour s'acheter la 
terre et n'aurait probablement pas l’au- 
torisation de le faire parce qu’il est 
Malawi. Les de la Fargue ont placfi 
$80 000 dans leurs 800 heqtares. 

Comme leurs voislns ils ne veulent 
pas quitter la Rhodesie. Mais M. de la 
Fargue dit qu’Us partiraient si les condi- 
tions de travail devenaient trop dif- 
ficiles et si'sa famille 6tait en dangerl 
(Trois enfants adolescents sont en pen- 
sion dans des 6coles.) 

Beaucoup d’6trangers consid6reraient 
la famille comme d£j& en danger. De- 
puis quatre ans les fermiers ont 6t6 sur 
le qui-vive ici, emportant leurs fusils 
avec eux oil qu'ils aillent. Mais de 


la Fargue dit qu’ils ne se soucient pas 
beaucoup des alertes parce qu’ils y sont 
si habitues. 

Centenary fut la region de Rhodesie 
ou les attaques des guerilleros com- 
menc&rent le 21 d£cembre 1971. A cause 
des guerilleros, appel£s terroristes par 
presque tous les blancs, la route venant 
de Salisbury fut goudronnCe, un sys- 
t£me de radio entre les fermes fut 
install^ et une milice de defense civile 
fut institute, 

Peter Douglas, chef de la milice 
civile de Centenary, a donnC r6cemment 
des conferences dans d’autres regions 
sur la fagon de mobiliser le peuple pour 
conjurer les attaques. « Toute personne 
sens£e savait depuis longtemps qu’il [le 
gouvernement des noirs] vena it », a 
dit M. Douglas. 

Mais les blancs l’Ccarterent aussl 
longtemps qu’ils le purent. Maintenant 
les fermiers' ne veulent pas partir, ne 
savent pas oil aller s'ils doivent partir; 
mais dans leur apprehension, ils pensent 
k l’expfirience d’Alec Paine. M. Paine 
est un fermier qui s’est instalie k Cen- 
tenary apres avoir quitte la Zambie 
lorsque le gouvernement noir prit le 
pouvoir. Il partit apr£a avoir conduit 
Fun de ses ouvriers k la police de 
Zambie pour etre ch&tie et la police 
donna des coups de pied et tua cet 
homme sous ses yeux. 

Centenary a les nerfs k vif. Flusieurs 
dee voisins des de la Fargue ont tu6s. 
John Elliot, qui dlrige une ferme sur 
l'escarpement, a tu6 lui-m§me des 
Africains innocents pensant qu’ils 
dtaient des guerilleros. c Je n’ai pas 
pu dormir pendant des nuits aprds 
cela », ddclare-t-il. 

H y a beaucoup de bons travailleurs 
blancs k Centenary. Les de la Fargue 
se sont £clair£s k la lampe k p6trole 
pendant, sept qp?et #s qnt b&ti Igurp 


maisons rondes couvertes de chsutr 
pour la somme de $360 seulement i 
sant des briques qu’ils fabriqE 
avec l’argile des termitteres. Hs S\ 
plus informds que beaucoup d'airtS 
fermiers. Ils lisent le London 
TeZepraph, l’Economist (un hebdom? . 
daire de Londres) et The Chriifoi 
Science Monitor et ils dcouterit la BBC, 

Il y a aussi beaucoup de radsme i ; 
Centenary. « Les enfants de coufey ) 
(les mdtis) ont une existence tragiqw, j 
declare un blanc. ' 1 

Malgrd tout, on cherche k compreadw 
k l’aveuglette. < Je safe que ceu*4 
sont les paysans » dit M m# de la Fargw : 
de ses ouvriers agricoles. « Je sals qul] 
y a des intellectuels [parmi , 
Africains]. * 

La question qui se pose en Rhodide 
c’est comment vaincre le racisms, m i • 
bien dans ses formes moddrfcea qu 
vlrulentes sans retirer tous les blara • 

- Ici les fermiers Insistent pour dire qu 
la couleur du gouvernement leur l& . 
porte peu pourvu qu’il soit responabit 
Mais la definition de responsable.psfl , 
prdcisdment constituer le problfcme. 

« J’aimerais me -couvrir la tits pa- ! 
dant six ans et puis sortir pour voir m ; 
qui se sera passe » , dit M me de la Fargue. 

« Je ne pense pas que nous sane , 
encore id. • j 

Entre temps, elle agit comme si die 
allait rester. En tant que secretaire du . 
garden club local (il y a peu d’actiritfe ■- 
sociales k Centenary), M ma de la Farp 1 
a sermonn6 vertement les membra da 
club dans sa dernifere lettre. Elle I 
sugg£r& que les femmes devraient con- 
tinuer & planter leurs noyers coma ( 
si elles devaient vlvre k Centecaij 
pendant beaucoup de temps encort. 

Autrement on cesse de vlvre pfefefr . 
ment et courageusement, donne-t-eliei * 
entendre. . ' 

— 'k 
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Wei6e Farmer: I h re Heimat ist Rhodesien 


[□laser Aitlkel erschelnt auf Selte 2.] 


Von June Goodwin Schwarzen ihr Land nennen, ftndern 

^orrespqnaenun des werden. - Sie fragen aich, ob die weiBen 

Christian Science Monitors Farmer werden bleiben kdnnen. . 

■ , Centenary, Rhodesien . Wehn die de la Fargues gezwuagen 

• Pu 8 wdrde an einen Baum werden, das Land zu verlassen, Wag 

gehangt, als Tish . und PhlUlp de la wird dann mit den 300 Afrlkanern ge- 
Far^je vor 14 j;ahren hier ankamen, ; schehen, die faat alle bub Malawi und 
urn dem Land etne Farm abzugewinnen, Mozambique kommen und auf ihrer 
wo tupr wildes Gras und Msasa-Baume Farm arbelten? 


sich durch diese Vorslchtsmaflnahmen 
nicht aus der Ruhe bringen, weil sie an 
sie gewfihnt seien. 

Centenary war das Gebiet in Rhode- 
sien, wo am 21. Dezember 1971 die 


If 


wuchsen. 

Heute kann das Telefon ah die ver- 
schiedenCn Steckdosen in jeder der run- 
den,, mit Stxoh bedeckten HUtten, die 
das Haus . ausmachen, angeschlossen 
werden.- 

' Aber flian mufi hoch immer kurbeln, 
urn die . Telefonzentra'le zu eryreiohen, ■ 
und acht FaVnilieri haben einen Ge- 
mpinschaf tsansohlufl. Die de la Fargiieh 
leben nSmliph im rhodesischen Busch, 


wird dann mit den 300 Afrlkanern ge- ■ Guerilla- Angriffe begannen. Wegen der 
schehen, die fast alle' aus Malawi und i Guerillas, die von beinahe alien Weiflen 
Mozambique kommen und auf ihrer Terroristen genannt werden, wurde die 
Farm arbelten? StraBe iiach Salisbury asphaltiert, eine 


. Die Afrikaner leben zwar in arm- Funkverbindung zwischen den Farmen 
lichen Verhfilthissen, doch iat das Leben eingebaut und ein Zivilschutz einge- 
hier ein Schritt vorwfirts im.Vergleich richtet. 

zu dem, was sie in ihreT Bfeimat haltqn. i Peter Douglas, der Kommandant des 
Frau de la Fargues Koch — er. ver-; Zivilschutzes in Centenary, hat kUrzlich 
.dient 70 Mark im Mon at, plus kosten- ■ in andereri Qebieten Vortrage gehalten, 
lose^Dnterkunft, :unentgel thebe Schul- Wie die BevSlkerung mobil gemacht 
bildung , fur 1 seine; , sieben Kinder werden kann, um mit tlberfallen f er tig 

Hrztliche Betreuung — )jaut sich ein , zu werdeji. Jeder denkende Mensch 
heues Haus, wuBte schon Ibnge, daB es [die schWarze 

-Per Hauptauf seher, den, de la Fargue . Herrschaft] komnjen . wurde", sagte 


j 

{' ! * ki 


zubammen mit etwas 80 anderen weiBen' s 18 Jahre lang.eingearbeitet hat, ging bis 
FamiUen und Tausenden .von afrika- zur achten Klasse- in die Schule; er 
nlschmi Arbeitern und .deren Familien. verdient 250 Mark im Monat und erhSlt 

:• S!5*« ein. Pnaent ,de». Erntege- 


sie benutzten Backsteine, die sic 
dem Ton der Ameisenhtigel hergew*" 
batten. Sie sind besser infonbiert g 
viele andere Farmed. Sie lesea ow 
London Sunday Telegraph , die Lonaw| 
Wochenzeitung Economist und 
Christian Science Monitot, und ewF. 
dem hBren sie die BBC. • ■« 

In Centenary herracht auch vic^ 
Rassismus. „Das Los der farbigen 
der [dec Mischlinge] 1st tragiaob i 
ein WeiBer. : 

. Doch es besteht das Bestreben, r 


Herrschaft] kommen . wurde", sagte 
Douglas. ■ 

t Aber die WeiBen haben es abgewen- 
det, solange sie konnten. Nun mfichten 
die Farmer das Lapd nicht verlassen; 

soUcfti 

"Aber; in" ihrer 


rabaoi- 
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N-wRa * 7 • >• 1 Mehrere 

Nachbarn_der de ls Fargues wurden er* 


WelBenV Centenary 
dentAlOO. WeiBen Farhxern' 


,en:l,zuV : -; 


J 





uuuu ea ucBUOAii. uwa — ,1 , ju m 

verstehen. .,Ich welB, daB , § 

Bauem sind", sagte Tish de la 1 
in bezug auf ihre Landarbejttf- j^Vnl 

■ weiB, daB es [unter den- Ai«W ae T| -I 

■ InteUektUelle gibt.“ • I 

.’ In Rhodqsien besteht nun dlej^ .• I 
wie der Rassismus — in selnan^Jg; . I 
wie auch. feindseligen Formen ^ •_.• 

;■ seitigt .werden kann, ohne^J^rif 
Weiflen zu yertreibem. Pte Ru aS, 
beteuern. vdaB : es . ibnen & 

Welche Fatbe die Reglerung . 

;i larige. ,618 verantwortungsyoU .^L . 

' Die Schwierigkeit .jedoch : 

Definition , von „vefantwortungs vy | . 

. liegen; ; 
lr Ich wilrde gem nielnen K°p . ^ t , 

Jahre lang in den; Sand stecken ^ , 
dann herauakommen bnd sea^i ^ 
geschehen ist", sagte Tish s $in . : 

.. „Ich glaube. nicht, -daB wlr WfT 
: .werden," • '••• • ; jg.'dj - h 

irizwischen vef halt sie ' 

• s}e bleiben wilrde. Als dle SeKi * QllI . 

des lokalen Gartenklubs (es W^'; 
j— r rnK+ldlfcksn- m 


aiqd i iri Internaten.) ' ; 


tes G6w:Bsen,kSie net den^,^,, 
weiterhip jhre NuBbSume c??:; ; 

, als ob sie noqh eine lahge Zeit j . ■ J 
tenary wohnen wttrden. ' ' . ^ ■ 

AnderrifaUs. so meinte aje*. I 2ben| « 1 '‘i 

■ auf, ein " voiles und tapferes I ; • ■ ; 

.-■filhren: -! 




un r hmmian f r:irNf.t v/r,u\(P 


Mumlay, Doccjnihfir Ij lOffi 



[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

fiaduriorp .le > f«' 5-eu» &a>* iia'.i »'i b'.',Ib s S'i» i>ig« Tn - fmum 

■ - ir a T. 1 ■' •■'i- ,«-.■> ‘ ' W-l'-*.| 

Dieu vous aime 


L’enselgncment qui vuut que Dieu soit 
un etre k l'image hunjalne dans un 
royaume distant, prenant note de nos er- 
reiirs afin dc nous punir. nous empeche de 
tonnaltre Dieu et mfme de ddsirer Le 
connallrc. I’ela augmente nos eraintes, car 
nous n’avons aucun havre ou nous puis- 
stnns nous rdfugicr el obtonlr aide et r6- 
contort. 

l,a Science Chrdtienne* amene Dieu 
aussi pn\s de nous que rest notre com- 
prehension de Dieu. Elle enseigne, comme 
le /it le Maitre, Christ J4sus, que Diqu est 
Amour, le clivtn P6re-M6re, prenant ten- 
drement soin de Ses enfants, ne ndgiigeant 
personne. Mary Baker Eddy, Ddeouvreur 
et Fondateur de In Science Chrdttenne, 
dcril : « 1/ Amour, le Principe divln, est le 
Wre el In Mi' re dc I’untvers, y comprls 
Phomme. 1 

Cost nierveilleux dc savoir que Dieu est 
tcl-mflme. Une experience prdcicuse 
m’aida k ressentir cctte presence et cette 
soUldtude. Le travail dans Icquel j’dtais 
engagdo prit fin et je viva Is dans une ville 
oil j'habltals depuls quelques ann4es seule- 
ment. Je priai pour dtre guldde, comme Je 
l’avais apprts en Science Chrgttenne, mais 
malgrd cela je ne trouvai aucun sens de 
direction dans mes recherches pour obte- 
nir une situation. J’avais de la crainte et 
j'gtals sous pression; je demandai de 
l’aide k une praticlenne de la Science 
Chrdtienne. Dds que j'entrat dans son bu- 
reau je fondis en larmes ddciarant que 
j'avais travailld si dur mais ne semblals 
obtenir aucune solution. Elle sourit et me 
dit de fagon rassurante : « Ne travatllez 
pas si fort- Sachez simplement que Dieu 
vous aime. > Bien entendu ce n'dtait pas 
« lout ce qu'elle me dit au cours de notre 
conversation, mais c’est cela dont je me 
souylens le mleux. Je quittai son bureau et 
marchai pehSadt deux heures, ddciarant 


maintes el mninles fois : • Dieu m'aime. »■ 

Au ddliut il me xemhlail que je ne 
fnUnls que rdpdter des mots, mais apres 
un certain temps Je commeni;ai a me dd- 
tenrhe. Je u'avuis plus de crainte. J’avais 
la puix ndccssaire qui me permettail 
d'dvaluer mem avenir avec plus 
d’objectivitd el de confiancc. Je ddcldai 
bienlfit de relourner hahiter la ville ou 
j’avais vecu pendant tant d'annees el en 
peu de temps un nouveau champ d'activitd. 
plein de prumesses s’ouvrit k moi et je 
conserval cette situation pendant presque 
vlngl ans. 

Dieu nous aime, en effet. Sa snllicltude 
entoure tous Ses enfants. Mais nous de- 
vons le savnir. Dieu est le veritable et soul 
Entendemcnt de I'homme, le nourrissant 
conslamment cl k jamais d'lddes justes. 


f.'e n’eht que lorsque nous perineltons it la 
crainte ou k la vnlunttf humaine de nous 
empecher de lendre I'oreille A ccs Iddes 
que nous seinblons manque . t dc ce qui nous 
est necessairc. L’Amuur divln nuus guide 
quand nuus voulnns bien doniter. L 'amour 
de Dieu est inflni, et en tant que reflets de 
I’ Amour, nous devons apprendre k aimer 
comme Dieu aime. Cela signific voir le 
mui spirit uel, reel, de I' ho mine et 
I'cxpressinn dc Dieu dans chanm dc nos 
semblables. 

« Bien-almds, nous sommes maintenant 
enfants de Dieu, dit I'apdtro Jean, ct ce 
quo nnus serous n'a pas oncorc did mani- 
festd; mais nuus savons que, lorsque eda 
sera manifesto, nous serons semblables k 
lui, parce que nuus lc verrons tel qu'il est. . 
Quicnnque a cctte espdrance en lul se pu- 


ririe. comme lui-indme est pur. » ' 

Cela Inelut lout le monde. I,' Amour est 
le seul pouvoir. I.’ Amour, eternel, est 
noire foyer, notre hdntage, maintenant et 
A jamais. Uni, Dieu vous aime. II nous 
aime tous. 

'.Vciputt 1 t‘l Sunk' oiiv in CleJ «lr*A f.’i nfrj rrs, 
p. 256; ‘ 1 Juan 3:2. 3 


■Chfiilian S'cipnca pi&rvjfitei kn&iicnn saiannca 

Li bactiiction liin^ine dit i<*ri d'iluda da u Sconce 
Cmflfianna. Science at Sant* a vet ia Ciet an 


Ecnturw v, da Mary Balter Eddy. a*H!a avec n teiu an- 

* I an fegard On peut I’lomai dana lea Saues de Lac 

un da la Science ChrBHnnno. ou le commander a 


France* C Cartaon. Pubnitier'* Agent One Norway 
Street. Boston. Masiachuaen*. USA ozi is 

Pour mua lenuignementa au' m auiiea puUicanona 
da la Science Cindt'enne en iiancaii. Acme a the cum- 
i>an Science PuWiahirin Soclely One Norway Street Boa- 
Inn. Maaaachuaeila. US A 0?li5 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

Ubenelzunq dei aid dar Homa-Forum-Seita m angiiKh enenemandan (ang<oaan Ad'kell 
[E<ne deutacha Obarseliung eiaciBint wochemiich] 


Die Lehre, daB Gott ein men- 
schenfihnliches Wesen in einem weit ent- 
femten Reich sei und von unseren Fehlern 
Kenntnls nehme, um uns bestrafen zu ktin- 
nen, hindert uns daran, Gott zu verstehen 
Oder auch nur den Wunsch zu haben, Ihn 
zu verstehen. Dies vermehrt unsere Be- 
fQrchtungen, denn wir haben kelne Stdtte, 
wo wlr Zuflucht nehmen kfinnen, wenn wtr 
Hilfe und Trost benfitlgen. 

Die Christliche Wlssenschaft* bringt uns 
Gott nahe, indem sie uns ein VerstSndnis 
von Sim vermittelt. Sie lehrt uns wie un- 
ser Meistcr, Christus Jesus, daO Gott 
Llebe ist, unset* Vater-Mutler Gott, der 
zSrtlich ffir Seine. Kinder sorgt und nie- 
manden vergiBt. Mary Baker Eddy, die 


Gott liebt Sie 

Entdeckerin und GrQnderin der Christ- 
lichen Wlssenschaft, schrelbt: „Ltebe, das 
gtittliehc Prinzlp, 1st Vater und Mutter des 
Weltalls, etnschlieOllch des Menschen." 1 
Es ist wunderbar zu wissen, daB Gott 
nahe ist. Eine ftir mich sehr wertvolle Er- 
fahrung half mir, diese Gegenwart und 
FUrsorge zu sptiren. Eine Position, die lch 
innegehabt hatte, war aufgeldst worden, 
lch befand mich In elner Stadt, in der ich 
nur ein paar Jahre gelebt hatte. Obwohl 
lch um Ftihrung betete, wte lch es In der 
Chrislllchen Wlssenschaft gelemt hatte, 
schicn lch bel der Stellungssuche nichL 
voranzukommen. lch war- vefkrampfL und 
valler Furcht und bat eine- Austiberin der 
ChristUchen Wlssenschaft um HiIfe; Sobald 




■J* ‘ 0' 



Red Fort, Old Delhi, India 


ich ihr BUro betrat, brach lch in Trflnen 
aus und erklfirte, daB ich so schwer 
gearbeitet hfitte, aber keinen Erfolg zu ha- 
ben scheine. Sie ISchelLe beruhigend und 
sagte:' „ Arbelten Sie nicht so schwer. Hal- 
ten Sie elnfach daran fest, daB Gott Sie 
liebt." Nattirlieh war das nicht das ein- 
zige, was sie In unserer Unterredung 
sagte, aber daran erinnerte ich mich ganz 
besonders. Ich verlieB ihr Biiro und ging 
zwel Stunden lang spazleren und erkl&rte 
immer wieder: „Gott lieljt mich." 

Zuerst schien es, als ob ich nur Worte 
wiedorholte, aber nach einer Welle wich. 
die Verkrampfung. lch hatte kelne Angst 
, mefir. Ich empfand den Frteden, den ich 
brauchte, um fpeine Zukun/t objeftUver 
und zuverslcliUIcher zu beurtellen. Bald . 
darauf entschloB ich mfch, in die Stadt zu- 
-riickzukehren, wo lch viele Jahre gelebt 
hatte, und In kurzer Zelt ertiffnete slqh mlr 
eine interessante nfeufe Tfitigkeil, eine Posi- 
tion, die lch nahezu zwanzig Jahre in- 
nehaben sollte. 

Gott liebt uns tatsfichlich. Er sorgt fiir 1 

■ alle Seine Kinder. Wlr miissen uns dies je- 
doch vqrgegenwUrtigcn.- Gott 1st das wahre 
und einztge GemUt des Menschen, das Ihm 
beslfindig und ewlglich’ richtige Ideett zu- - 
, kommen lfiBL Nur wenn wir der Furcht 
oiter dem mehschlichen WUlen erlauben, 
uns da von abzuhalten, auf diese Idecn zu 
lauschen, scheinen wlr Mangel zu leiden. 

' Die gtittliche LLqbe Hihrt uns, wenn wir 
berelt sind zu layschen. Gottes Llebe 1st 
unehdllch , und als Widerspiegelung .tier; 
Llebe mtissen wlr lernen, so zu lleben, wie 
Gott liebt. Das helBt, wir mUssen das 
walire, gcilstige SeibsL des Menschen und 
jeden upserer Mitrpcnschen als den Aus- 
dniCk.'Gottes.sehen, . _ . >; • 

„Melne j Lleben, • wir. sind nun Gotten 
Kinder", 'sagte der Apostel. Johannes, ,’juntL , 

■ es 1st no<* .night etechieneri;- was^wh’ sein s 
wertehi : Wfc pissen ab»,.wenh q^-erschbi* ■ 
nqn wird, daB wir ihm gleich seln.werderi; 
denn wlr werden ihn sehen, wie er 1st. Und 
Din jeglich'er, der solche Hoffnung hat zu 

'ihm, der reinlgt sich, gleich wie er auchi . 
rglhiat.", 4 •’ .* 

pas 1 sebUeCt jeden elh. Die gfittllche. 
-Llpbe lst die'eindge Macht. Die Llebe, die 
nJe aufhdrt, 1st. unser Heim, unser Erbe, : 
ieUt und imiherdar. Ja, Gott liebt Ste. Er 
Uebt uns alle, ; . ’ , 

(VisMnSchd/t und Gesuudfte ft mil Schtllsscl fur 

• ffcflfpun SchriftfS, 258 ; * 1 . Johannes 3 : 2 , 3 . 

* ’CntfSAenSownee. *pnch- s' wens 

Ola Oauiacho -Utwsatzunn dsi Lsnrt*vctis dor Omit- ' 
kfian WWMnaoltaN, ..WisvanacttaU imd aeiuodheH mil - 
8 cIMQmoI eur HelHgen Selirttr* von Very Baker Eddy, igt 
mil daiii engVselrsa Text aul dar aegenubsitlegeddert - 

* Sana eflMHBotv Des Bocb kann in den Letezimmsm d*r. 
ChrtstlicNen WMaiwensft mkaun wardan odor von 

.. Frances O. Carlson, .Publishers Agoni. One No**oy 
3»esl,.6o*iWn, Maaia chueetts. USA (SI IB 

• Auadunft Ubir andere chr*sttch-v»«ssh»cna»cha . 
Schrinsn in doutsener Sptaohe erirtl aul ANrsgs dar 
.• Vertsg. , The CtirlsUsn science Pubntfunp Stwafy. Ons . 
'Norway Birest Boston. Masepehul»lts. USA Oil 16 
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‘A Village Square’ 1943: Oil on canvas by L S^owry™* L ° wry Exh,blllon ‘ Th ® R °y a| Aoademy of Art London 


Then one day i saw it! 

result is somethin ? 1 tntniw ia„bi»r, i» „ •• .... . _ 


??■ P ? rs,slent nud B e .or result is something' totally lacking in senU 
S Lowrv rZ i°° k *0^* h paintIngs menLaUt y* yp l wh Q>Iy sympathetic. B 

•i^SSSSffSfSSi-'-- «asa3S2S*“T‘ 


the. vulnerable snipe, made funny by affec- 
tionately seeing the hinny side of it all. 

But neither artist mocked the people they 
depicted: too much sympathetic under- 
standing was Involved for that. ■ 


• ’ ;i-o m ■» UM« nvuiv UU‘ 

pear to be dreary people, is, nevertheless, 
one of England's most beloved corn- 
temporary artists, One feels many things 
■when looking at a; Lowry; but dreariness Is 
• J^ely-one of them. It may be implied and it 


— „« a Hjyuivn, for pal. . nueiy o TO or uiem. it may be implied and it 

“When I first knew Lowry during the first ’* s certainly part of the.image, but it is super- 
Wdrld; War/'. .Wrote James Fittqn ' a close ' • f edert sttortg^r. elements, and In particU- 
frlend of Lowry and a member of the Royal ® kind of wry. poignant beauty - both de- 
Academy or Art', 'lie was: a long/' thin, gan- ; : taUe d and accurate. in its. description, Lowry 
gltngflgure. with boots that alwayslb^ T- \ ; .r'v • 


big and oddly articulated ilmbslh^sTe^ried ‘ : "When I was. young t: did not. see the 
to have been assembled by. Someone not quite " heauty' of the Manchester streets, i used to 
sure of liiCmsc|ves. Many years later, when I . 80 lmo tl10 country painting iandseanes and 


- • -^NVIHVUIIS HVt 41411,0 

sure of IMsmseJves. Many years lalor, wHeri I 
had. become famUiar with tho odd idiosyn- 

i'TOHrt rtmiwAn IL_i ■ . 1 ■ * 


g0 *S°' ft country palming landscapes and 
the like. Then one day I saw it: I was with a 


fiau become familiar with tho odd idiosyn- 1 m ’ ,nen me cta V ‘ saw ft. I was with a 
^uldi'ihbWT ris Crowds, ej 

■ at first arioriymdifa and purposeless arwl P Smn ,: !•' X ' I S* 8 ® — ^ al0n 8 

' wlth^mdrb careful regard., ej^epgq ' 

; uals,; .often cfeariy dlff^d.-Hu .did not knj&=v -!i tasaty hl^tofla^lcss nec. 


■« m putsMetv Butvhe-- &M- hllti “jf ZTSl-r* away, 


Had I pot been lonely, hone of my work 
wou d have happened. I should not have done 

S 8 !,Y e d0n0, or 8ean the way I saw 
things, he said one time. .. j. : ’ : 

What would appear to most as seedy, dull 
subjects was transformed by Lowry’s ability 
to see visual and poetic appeal. Ha saw 
strtngbean mon shuffling off to work; capped 
find cauUous children observing other chil- 
dreh leading a dog. sizlng up a possible. mate 

LSL Anting tpe sherie . 

slnuige, singular figures, like the : maiden 
. aunt in Uie. right comer of "a Villase 
S^are’’ Who 'both poses as if for 1 a camera 

7 l : 7 ?^ h l s a8 ^ 11 W hcT 'Hght; dumps • 
. of hatted characters^in some cases chatting; . 
In others,, fitted together like dovetailing; ahd 
always the ubiquitous mother" pushing : a ; ' 
pram. The crowd and Its complexities were 
smokestacks,- the factories i 

, •'. I^wty held h|s lenaclpus vision While hin 
■riefr forms of exptesslon, Lowry nerslstori in 


* |V ....I.. • •-..•la ■'.;•■ 
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Harly Lowry and particularly English in Ik 
scenes he paints and In the humor, detach- 
merit, sympathy and eccentricity with whk* 
he interprets these scenes. 

■ His artistic training consisted of row* 
than twenty years of evening Hit classes. By 
day (it has been only recently revealed) fe 
• supported himself at various times as a red 
collector, a claims, clerk In a life insurance 
...fltm, and a bookkeeper. It must have been * 
tenacious vision in order to have survived 
such wearisome; work and the obvious con - ’ , 
frasts between his day ! and his night. .* ' 
•*.•■ His childlike drawing of the human fig 01 '* 

■ ’was astjnnpcent as the ! Artful Dodger. ® 
simple compositions were painstakingly .^, 
signed that- the viewer's eye cOufd 
wha^ wo^ - otherwise be an oveiHvhelniliig 

clutter. Co|on^e,,he. tended to be idjUrary, . 

. usbjg tomatp reds, celadon greens, touches w, 
/« harah, M and always the mystifying u® 
of White. in. the' sky 1 and the ground. And y»« 
even this presently chalky mist, is mislead^. 

; "Give It Ume to yellow - 1 to darken -* to dis* ; ■ 

■ color - and then ypU wlU.sOe what I mean - : 
and .Wbaf it is that;I want to show yoil. . f ■ 

: .: .It 'took time jo. get to know Lowiy as a j* r ' 
fion. aild It Is ibne again which his paintings 
.require. . Hg. was fasblriated wUh the 0 
animals; birds; people Hooking at somet“ in S 
Whlph ■ ho ohe else coqld See. And in the same 
sense, he jwanted : hie viewers to lo° k > ® ^ 
thdh'look again at bis paintings - absorbed in 

v^lthfey.dlscover.Wtby bit- 

•• j ^aiibarflnell Hym** 
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Move the 
piano where? 


The Monitor’s religious article 


"One thing about the Germans (twaaang- 
eeeoeng!)" said the piano-tuner, giving that 
curiMcrew-fite tool which piano tuners wield 
h di'llcnlc wallop with the palm of his hand, 
prodding a note and listening Intently, "one 
thing about the Germans (twaaang-cceceng!) 
is ihnl they buDd solid pianos.” 

I would concur with that. I would even go 
further. I would say that they make nigged. 
Incontestable, muscle-bound, Herculean, ob- 
stinate, resistant, stubborn pianos. That is 
why I must confess to a certain cold sweat 
when the piano tuner, having administered a 
final discriminatory arpeggio to the unsus- 
pecting keyboard, followed by an apparently 
absent-minded rendering of “Sweet Polly Oli- 
ver," remarked: “It really would be bettor if 
you could move it into the next room where 
U's wanner. A piano is a delicate in- 
strument.” 

That, as I say, is why a sort of doubting 
took hold on me. And that is also why my 
wife played Laurel to my Hardy. 

She made the first move, actually, that 
evening. She usually does when it comes to 
(umiture-shlfllng time. Somehow she seems 
to be keen on it. She said, “Perhaps we really 
should, shouldn't we, darling, since he told us 
to?” 

So we went next door where the piano had 
- last been seen — and there It was still, just 
where tt had been. And we chose an end 
each, and I pushed forwards, and she pulled 
backwards, and 1 heaved, and she dragged, 
and 1 threw myself towards it, and she tried 
to throw herself away from it while still hold- 
ing on, and I said a word or two which I per- 
haps shouldn’t have said, and she said try 
again, so we did, alter changing ends: she 
shoved with all her might and I tugged with 
all my main . . . and . . . there was the pi- 
ano, just where it had been. 

They do say, don’t they, that under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, we are all capable 
of feats which normally would be quite Im- 
possible for us. Well, with some authority, I*d 
*greo to that. You could say, In fact, that our 
^passive, imperturbable pianoforte was sud- 


fefily,. while we sat there on the blue-slate the piano in this room” 


floor, breathlessly surveying it,' transformed My wife gave me a long, hard, deliberate 
from being a mere piano into An Exceptional stare. Then, .“( know what you mean,” she 
Ckcwnstance. As though Impelled by some said, with a certain pliancy, ‘‘but whore else 
Ejojl force, by some overwhelming con- cm* we put It?” ' 

WLoo that we-must-win and tt-must-lose, we “NOT UPSTAIRS!” we shouted in unison. 

' igain. There ,'was another pause. Oh ... I don't 

to cut a tall story short, after a display know . . . I suppose we'll, get used to it, 1 
1 most phenomenal perseverance that thought: the ugly great monster, hefty Bee- 
reluctantly inched Its way to the door, tboven-battleship moored alongside the book- 
I through it, protruded one end Into the shelf. ... 

By of the next room (our house ls hill “Well, anyway,” said my. wife, .‘It was a 
eh architectural ' fantasies as : tiro br terriWe.jqb, but It should giyq yon something 
.*ors in tight corners at impossible to write about."; ; ‘ - .. . n .T . ,. 1 . 

i to each oUtor^ aiMi thbrej^ati^' "p0^T SAY t THAT!” I said with thbjmokt . 

... r- 1 ''...; vigorous severity I could muster. “You know 

struggled late into the night. But all we very well that suggestions of that kind give 
gad to dp was saw an unfortunate and me writers' cramp 1 Writers are very delicate 
tiual notch put of one of the door instruments. Much . more delicate, than pl- 
L siii totally remove another. The piano anos." ' .1' ; 

^tod 1 steadfastly reluctant. We -rolled It Christopher And rose 


So, to cut a tall story short, after a display 
wthe most phenomenal perseverance that 
P*oo reluctantly Inched Its way to the door, 
through ft, protruded one end into the 
JWrtBy of the next room (our house Is hill 
2 such architectural 1 fantasies aa r tiro br 


struggled late into the night. But all we 
to dp was saw an unfortunate and 
^eclual notch put of one of the dnor- 
j 3 *vBna totally remove another. The piano 
steadfastly reluctant: We rolled It 
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. Blue ■. 

Blue . Ibis majority of hue 

.; Continues And wonder so 

To predominate . At cynics who 1 

« Tbp skies ' Catalogue as Hue 

’ Alii my child’s eyes. A moon . . 

• Or mood. 

Emphasize Sharon. Cooper 


God loves you 


back a little to clear the passage (like a 
horse reluming home it moved backwards 
quite eagerly), and retired to bed a defeated 
army of two. 

The following evening we surveyed the sit- 
uation once more. My wife wore a look of 
Amazonian resolve, and my own face, I IrusI, 
was not without its own special menace. 

.Wlial we were in fact trying to do was turn 
Uie emlralllcd music box ninety degrees, 
bringing it through two doors in the process. 
•Since (he door frames of both doors were In 
Ihe way, I started by removing the sitting 
room one. This should have given us an extra 
three inches* leeway. 

It did. Rut it wasn’t enough. 

Much of this, the second evening of our pi- 
ano-moving exercises, was spent in the dis- 
covery of (he above ract. Part or the problem 
was that we could never decide at which end 
of the piano each of us should be. We'd shift 
It a centimeter, and I would decide it would 
be better If we changed ends. This entailed 
going out of the house, into the workshop, up 
some steps, through a trapdoor, across the 
studio, via a bedroom, over the landing, down 
(he stairs and into the sitting room. We would 
pass each other like ships in Uie night, each 
time more furiously bent on his destination. 
Thai the piano would edge a further useless 
fraction, and Urn whole acrobatic trip would 
be taken again. 

But In the end that night we once again hit 
the pillow, the less-than-proud owners of one 
unmoved piano. 

We won, though- It meant taking the sec- 
ond door off, and breaking 'up a blue slate or 
two, and ruckling the lino, and damaging the 
piano’s polish - but, on evening number 
three, we won. 

We lounged back ln the armchairs, aching. 
There was a slight pause. I looked at the 
quarry - its dark brown form completely fill- 
ing one corner of the sitting room. I stared at 
it again. There was another pause. ' 

"Darting I began. 

“Uh?” 

“Er - darling*- I really don't think I like 


Tim leaching that (iud Is a manlike being 
in a far-off realm taking note of our errors so 
that he may punish us prevents us from 
knowing God or oven wanting to know him. 
This increases our fears, for we have no 
haven to turn to for help and comfort. 

Christian Science brings God as close to us 
as our understanding nf Him. It teaches, as 
did the Master, Christ Jesus, that Gotl is 
Ixivc, the divine Kalbcr-Mollicr, tenderly car- 
ing for His children, leaving out no one. Mary 
Raker Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, writes, "Love, the divine 
Principle, is the Father and Mother of the 
universe, including man.'" 

It is wonderful to know that God is right aL 
hand. A precious experience helped me to 
Teel this presence and care. A position that 1 
held had been terminated, and T was in a city 
where I had lived for only a few years. Al- 
though I prayed for guidance, as 1 had 
learned in Christian Science, 1 seemed to find 
no sense of direction in looking for a position. 

1 was arraid and tense, and I sought help 
from a Christian Science practitioner. As 
soon as I walked Into her office, 3 burst into 
tears, declaring that I had worked so hard 
but seemed to get nowhere. She smiled reas- 
suringly and said, “Don’L work so hard. Just 
know that God loves you.” Of course, this 
wasn't all she said In our discussion, but this 
was what I remembered most, and i left her 
office and walked tor two hours, declaring 
over and over, "God loves me." . 

At first It spemed as If 1 Was iherely re- 
peathig words, but after a while I began to ' 
relax. 1 was no longer afraid. I had the peace 
T needed In which to more objectively and 
more confidently evaluate my future. Soon I 
decided to return to the city where I had 
lived for many years, and In a short lime a 
challenging new field of work opened up for . 
me, a position that 1 was to hold for almost 
twenty years, ^ 

God does love us. His care surrounds aU of 1 
His children. We have to know Tt, though. 
God ig the real and only Mind of man, nour- 
ishing him constantly and forever with right 
ideas, tt is only when wq allow fear or human 
will to keep us from listening for these Ideas 
that we seem to lack what we need. Divine 
Love guides us when wo are willing to listen. 
God’s love is infinite, and as reflections of 
Love, we must learn to love as God loves. 
This means seeing (he real, spiritual selfhood 


BIBLE VERSE 


Pra/sayo the Lord; 0 give thanks > J 
unto the Lord; for ho Is good: for 
his mercy andureth for ever. Who 
can utter the mighty acts of the 
Lord? who can shew forth ell his 


Lord? who can 
praise? 


Psalms 106:1-2 


Marriage 

A bort is a bit of wood 
a sail, a bit of cloth •• 
together . 7 ."’ 
they outrun the' wind I ' 

Margaret Tsuda 


of man and the expression of God in each of 
our fellow men. 

“Beloved, now are we the sons of Gnd.'' 
said (he Apostle John, “and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but wo know that, 
when he shall appear, we shall bo like him; 
for wc shall see him as he is. And every man 
that hath this hope in him purlficlh himself, 
even as he is pure.” 1 *' 

This Includes everyone. Love Is the only 
t>ower. l.ove, everlasting, is our home, our 
heritage, now and forever. Yes, God loves 
you. lie loves us all. 

•Science and Health with . Keu iu the Scrip- 
tures, p. 25fl; M [ Johp 3:2, 3. 


Within the 
closeness of 
Gods family 


To feel a natural warmth and 
affection for all our brothers 
and sisters as children of God 
is ’to be drqwd; within the encir- 
cling love of our divine Parent. 
.The Bible speaks of this bond 
of universal brotherhood and 
assures us that we are all the 
sons and daughters of God. It 
tells us that God can help us in 
every circumstance. 

A fuller understanding of God 
is needed to reach to the core 
of every discord with a healing . 
solution. A book that speaks 
of the all-goodness of God, His 
love and His constancy, 'in 
clear understandable terms is 
Science and Health with Key to 
(he Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy. 

Science and Health shows the 
reader how' to love in a manner t 
thqt brings about happy rela- ' 
tionships, an honest affection 
for all mankind, and a deeper 
love for God,. , 

A paperback copy can be yours 
by sending £1:35 with this cou- 
pon.' to:' ■ ' 1 


Mlss^rdrice.s Cl Carlson ‘ ,tr 
Publisher's Ajjcnl 
.4-5 Grosve'no'p Place,- 8 th Floor, 
London SW IX 7411 , 

Plcn’se send : me . a prtperbnck. 
copy uf Scicrico nnd Health 
wl t h Key to 1 he Seri p*f u res. ( F) 

Name— — ■ — .; ' 

A ild rea i i * " ; . 1 — -Li- — !■-.-■■■ ■' ;f » 

Cotiflty.. ; L_ 

Postsl Oxt*-,-- . . 7 ■■ 

My. cheque for X 1.35 enclosed 
ns payment in; full. , ' . 
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London 

Things are nften the opposite of what they 
seem in British politics. Mrs. Margaret That- 
cher's Tories do not really want to overthrow 
the Labour government. And the Labour gov- 
ernment does not really want to reform the 
House of Lords. 

These hidden truths have become evident in 
private conversations among the strategists of 
both parties. 

There have been angry denunciations of the 
peers by Labourites for "wrecking" such btDs 
ns the Dock Work Regulation Dili (subse- 
quently wrecked still further by Labour's own 
Commons mutineers), the Aircraft and Ship- 
building Nationalisation Bill, and the Tied Cot- 
tages Bill. Their lordships have been casti- 
gated as feudal, unelccted, Irresponsible, un- 
representative, reactionary, and undemocratic. 

To listen to some Socialist MPs, one might 
have thought the peers all arrived from (heir 
casllcs weailng Lop hats and ermine, driving 
Rolls-Royces, to lunch on champagno and ripe 
pheasant. Tho facts are that most of the peers 
voting on any given Issue come from business 
or professional backgrounds, and that an in- 
creasing proportion are life peers with not a 
drop of blue blood or an acre of landed prop- 
erty in their background. 

There has been no real reform of the Upper 
House since IBll. Tholr delaying powers have 
been reduced and the life peerage Invented, 
but It was the Labour Party Itself which 
stopped the 1968 effort at reform. Labour's re- 
luctance to do anything Is partly" due to the 


_ London 

The world has learned much from Britain 
.over the. years r Magna Carta, political lib- 
erty, parliamentary democracy, Independence 
of the judiciajy and so forth. Today from Brit- 
ish experience it can learn that no radical so- 
ciety can expect to Ainctlon properly unless it 
obeys (he fundamental laws of what might be 
called Economic Philosophy. 

Great Britain's has been a government of 
good intentions. But it has brought Itself and 
the country to a state of almost complete In- 
solvency by Ignoring these laws. 

The First Law of EP, 1 would suggest/ la 
this: "There's no such thing as a free lunch.” 
British Labour's economists hpve .worked out 
their plans on quite a different basis - that ev- 
ery lunch can be free if the state 1 pays for It. 

According to the Second Law of EP this bo- 
Uef la unsound. For the state has no money but 
what it can take or attract from the citizen or 
can borrow abroad. Nor does it have an opep 
licence to print money of its own, for the cost 


By Francis Renny 


preference of the left wing for complete aboli- 
tion (which would have many disadvantages 
for any government), partly to a still more co- 
gent argument. 

If the Upper House were to be chosen on 
some sort of representational lines - repre- 
senting regions or counties or organized inter- 
ests like trade unions, business and profes- 
sional bodies, churches - then It would have to 
bo given certain real powers. There would be 
no point in regions or bodies putting up candi- 
dates to represent them, if those representa- 
tives could have no influence at ail on legisla- 
tion. 

It Is perfectly true that the present Upper 
Houso docs not make such difficulties for a 
Conservative government as it makes for La- 
bour. Peers like lo insist that they would block 
a Tory government If it actually went mad. 
Thoy have a somewhat better case than usual 
for their present behavior when they point out 
that Labour is ramming through highly con- 
troversial legislation on the basis of a minority 
vote In Ihe country and a bare majority In the 
Commons. 

Even so, the Lords know that all they can ul- 
timately do Is delay. They have no real right, 
as unelected legislators, to expect more. In 
fact; governments are often grateful for the 
chance, in the Lords, to straighten out defects 
that managed to survive the uproad of the 
Commons. 

If delay and minor repairs are the real func- 
tion of the Lords, the hereditary-plus-llfe-peer- 


age system supplies the need admirably. 11 is 
cheap, it provides honor and reward, it spares 
the British still more voting, and peers make 
little protest If their work is set at naught. And 
beyond this, Conservatives, Liberals and mod- 
erate Labourites alike dread the thought of a 
single chamber parliament in the hands of a 
runaway Marxist majority, as slender perhaps 
as today’s. 

All this is why, despite the threats and pos- 
tures, Prime Minister James Callaghan is 
highly unlikely to do anything about the peers. 
He knows it would not make the election Issue 
in his favor that the extreme left likes to Imag- 
ine. The Lords could turn out to be the 
people’s darlings. 

Not that Mrs. Thatcher wants to hurry an 
election along. The British winter has got Into 
its damp, chilly stride. Campaigning before 
spring would not bo popular. Furthermore, 
Mrs. T. wants Labour to suffer a lot more. She 
doesn’t see why the socialists shouldn't have to 
carry in fifll the odium of the economic woes 
that their own policies have brought about. She 
hopes this will have the effect both of splitting 
the Labour party (by driving out the Marxist 
maniacs), and of breaking the hearts of the 
trade unions - which will then be prepared to 
cooperate with a Tory government. Mrs. That- 
cher, if not sterling, can afford to wait. 

. In any case, the heady days of one or two- 
vote majorities and dead heats may not last 
much longer. It is not a game which both sides 
can play for long. The Commons are going to 


have to simmer down, in any case 
mighty Devolution Bill. This may m 
strains and stresses on the loyalties nr 
lies und Conservatives. . .. *"•' 

But defectors on one side are uu. h . 
cancelled out by defectors on the other 
there is one tiling the government sfcj, 
sure of it Is the support of the Seoul* 
Welsh nationalists. But here is a toialb I 
charted issue whose outcome is hart to 
diet. *7 

Perhaps the oddest performance at fa' 
minster in recont days has been that of n 
Enoch Powell, supposedly an Ulster Unto 
(and therefore Conservative ally), who fu* " 
out an unmade speech to the press saytok 
thought the interests of the United kA 
would be best served if Labour stayed i 
power "for some time yet." 

What Mr. Powell seemed lo be saying r t 
that, in a vote of confidence such as mighty 
cipltate a General Election, he would voter, 
the government. 

Mr. Powell's reasons appeared to be isrpb 
aimed at punishing the Conservative Party h 
falling to , promote him as he thinks lie de 
serves. Specifically, he says he does not lid 
the Tories can cope with the present crio, 
and in spite of having endorsed the Treaty K 
Rome, Labour (he thinks) is still anll-Conm 
Market at heart. As always with Mr. Powell 
was beautifully written. But once again, tin 
was more beneath the surface than met Ik 


No free lunch in Britain 


ByJtbii 

of such a licence is universally established. It 
is Inflation. 

Therefore according to the Second Law of 
EP.'Tn the last analysis the state never pays." 

Every lunch has to be paid for by somebody. 
By you, me or the person next door. If there’s 
nobody to pay we have to wash the dishes. 

It Is not only Great Britain that is finding 
tlds out. There’s Italy, Chile, Brazil, and even . 
Sweden to name but a few others. 

However, the British case Is the one most 
starkly in the news these days. So perhaps we 
should stick to It as our example. 

. Besides Ignoring the basic laws of EP, so- • 
daliats in , Britain’s Labour movement have 
ignored a central theme In the philosophy of ■ 
Karl Mane (whom otherwise they venerate). 
That tlieme is: "Only work produces wealth." 

The assertion is not altogether true. But how 
much better things would be now in Britain If 
the Labour movement bad believed In it! In- 
stead the cry has grown “Only government 
spending produces wealth." 


Allas May . 

The belief in spending does not encompass 
private spending, which is held by Labour to be 
bad. Hence the very high rate of personal tax- 
ation in Britain. For some reason — or no rea- 
son - the benefits of spending arc held to ac- 
crue only to governments. 

But as we* have seen, in the last analysis 
governments never actually pay for anything. 
So that government spending is only prlvalo 
spending redirected into channels the private 
citizen would ,not choose. There may be noth- 
ing intrinsically wrong in that But it happens 
that the spending is often redirected into chan- 
nels that do not in fact produce marketable 
wealth. The people who keep those channels 
open are well paid, naturally enough. But since 
they are not producing goods or services that 
can be bought and sold It is very easy for the 
national income to- get out of- balance. Beyond 
a certain point too much Income may then be 
chasing too few goods. . 1 - 

this certainly has happened in Britain. And 
from this experience we might formulate the 


Third Law of EP to this way: "Too ns? J 
cooks can price broth out of the market" • - 

Another distortion that has occurred !* V 
been the misuse of the economist Keptfik 
mous "multiplier.’’ This originally retard to j 
the snowball effect of the injection of spring L 
powor into an economy to times of stamp- to 
Britain it has been redefined to this way: 
"Every pound has smallor pounds upon h 
back lo bile 'Jm; and smaller pounds have hi- 
tler pounds and so on ad Infinitum.” Hen«ik 
smallest pound sterling anyone lias ever m* 
The lesson radicals everywhere GhouMdrii, 

1 believe, is well slated to the Fourth 
EP, which is that the only way to give vaiiri* 
money Is to give valqe for money. ■ -V 
If that seems too philosophical allogdkf 
perhaps it could be pul another way: 

Nobody can get twice as much intp or oid « 
a pint pot by altering the label to' read 0,8 
Quart. 

Mr. May Is a long-time observer oj Brit* 
affairs. 


What makes Yugoslavia a special case? 


At bottom, President F6rd and Jimmy Carr 
tor concur Hutto* United States has to put ini 

wiLb Soviet dointoaUori of Eastern. Europe biit : Chastened by charges that the U S had ihls- ““ * v ‘ “ w - ««««-.. - •• • elusion: there Is little prospect 

Wqshlngtqn Should try to undermine .Mot led the Hungarians, Dean Rusk' made it dear Romania has also sought to develop its <*a- int f rvenUon a g alnsL Yugoslavia. 

hege^nyby ta^rec 1, gradualist meth- to m that Washington would not fight if Mos- ft 1 * 3 ' 10 n*!st external aggression since -1948. BaNfe J Soviet takeover 

.ft ; P^ublkans. cow decided tp ^epress^ Chechoslovakia's at- But *** Y “5 oslav e tf 01 * is much greater/ Both .Not onl y 

jft® 6 ttyfrAted pktat bl Itomarthto' 171,100: 1 Both^^ border republics such as Moldavia H ' 


assistance to Hungarian freedqm flgblere In 

1966. ’ 


.By Walter C. Clemen J|v 


counts On : mountainous terrain to complicate 
Ufe for any foreign Invader..' . 


man occupation aotliat tH4 country has wjvbr' 
beMOccumedby the’Red Army:. y ; : 

After years of Wind fealty ,tb Moscow, :Yugo-’ 
SJavta’s CoflinHftto broke. from Sovtet dlcta. 
'tidn.ln fei'eh.tm 

dependont. readw ‘socialism now Emulated -by 


■ .the Yu^stavs, for their paft, decided noL - Y 
tq .poutit pit Western assistance against Soviet 




bbdget is almost 
He a smaller GNP. 


almost three raaneuv ers m Yugoslavia, « 11 in- 
er GNP. Czechoslovakia, and they pould not J"“. s i nC a 

terventlon by Invoking the; Warsaw Pf** ■ 


COMMENTARY 


Japan’s break with tradition 


To Peking: from Russia with love 


By Russell Brines 


By Konrad Smirnov 


Japan has been propelled by the Lockheed 
bribery scandal into a new historical period, as 
well as into a major political crisis. The out- 
come of the Dec. 5 elections could well de- 
termine whether Japan moves forward with a 
relnvigoratlon of Its institutions or slips back 
into old ways. 

For (he first lime, the government itself has 
token Ihe initiative to Investigate and to appre- 
hend high officials for alleged corruption. It 
has arrested a former prime minister - an- 
other first - and two other high-ranking lead- 
ers of tho long-dominant Liberal Democratic 
Party, along with a number of lesser figures. 
The parly, then, is admitting that Its own lead- 
en could be guilty of wrongdoing - aLso a 
first. 

[Time Minister Takco Miki has pursued the 
Investigation vigorously, despite strong Intra- 
party pressures to let it follow the usual course 
and die. lie may yet be deposed by party rivals 
for this reason, if he is not eased oul or office 
through a power play. Bui already he has set a 
precedent of major political significance, to 
ihe context of Japanese history and tradition. 

Like all Asian nations and most other non- 
European countries, Japan evolved a modern 
political system with built-in bureaucratic bri- 
bery. This was tolerated because government 
salaries were too low for survival. The system 
continues to flourish, particularly to countries 
where officials have the least regard for their 
powerless citizens. 

From this base, Japan developed a separate 
code of bribery. The alliance between the bu- 
.. numeracy and criminal gangsters was so 
: strong during the prewar years, for example, 
that a telephone could be obtained In Tokyo 
only by paying an outrageous price to a crimi- 
t ad gasg The gangsters bought up all the □ um- 
bo rs alter the earthquake In 1923 knocked out 
the city's system, and their political influence 
was strong enough to prevent any enlargement 
of the. reestablished telephone exchange for 
the next twenty-three years, even though 
Tokyo's population tripled. 

The corruption of military rule and two de- 
cades of warfare produced a working alliance 
i between profit-seeking Jlngoists and the miU- 
| tary, each fattening on the other. When a civli- 
• tan government under tight military control de- 
• tided to Initiate food rationing within Japan to 


1939 - largely as a psychological control mea- 
sure - the ration deliberately was set so low 
that a black market became essential. The 
militarists' friends, who had helped bring them 
to power, profited from the black market And 
just before American troops entered Japan in 
1945, the military gave its civilian supporters a 
final bonus by handing them several billion dol- 
lars’ worth of tin, rubber, and other raw mate- 
rials plundered from (he wartime Japanese 
empire for war purposes and never utilized. 

In comparison with the record, Lockheed 
was playing a penny ante game by offering a 
few million dollars for business favors. This is 
the only way business is conducted almost ev- 
erywhere in the non-Kuropcan world, as Amer- 
ican industrialists insist. 

But Jupan lias changed. Its people no longer 
are powerless and its press no longer is domi- 
nated by the government. The American occu- 
pation encouraged and released forces which 
gradually have built up an irresistible demand 
for a governmental accountability wliich was 
unheard of before, even during the brief period 
when Japan was ruled by a parliamentary de- 
mocracy under the Emperor. 

A vigorous press and strong public pressures 
have created a number of political crises over 
governmental bribery during the postwar pe- 
riod. In each case, tho pressures were strong 
enough to give a faction of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party the power to force a prime min- 
ister lo resign and yield rule to the successful 
faction. These were merely political quarrels. 
The scandals died with the change to the prime 
ministry, for neither the government nor the 1 
party took the initiative to investigate farther 
or to punish malefactors. 

Sooner or later, the governmental system it- 
self had to lake the next step - into direct gov- 
ernment accountability. This is what Prime’ 
Minister Miki has done. 

The essence of a democratic government Is 
its willingness and capacity to punish the law- 
breaking to its ranks; lawbreaking which may 
be Inescapable- as long as officials are as hu- 
man as everyono else. In that sense, America's 
Watergate was a triumph, not a tragedy. In 
that sense, too, the Lockheed scandal has be- 
come Japan’s Watergate. 

Mr. Brines is a free-lancp writer on for- 
eign affairs. 


The follotmg to mriiten by a political 
correspondent of the Soviet news agency 
Novosti and was supplied by that agency. 

Ten years ago, In (he temple of the Blue 
Clouds at Pi Yun Szc, not far from Peking, I 
saw inscribed In white marble the text of the 
last message to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S.S.K. by Sun Yat-scn, an out- 
standing democratic revolutionary and first 
presfdont of the Chinese Republic, in which ho 
requested lhai the Chinese peoplo preserve 
and safeguard (heir friendship with the frater- 
nal Soviet people. 

Now, when the 110th anniversary of Sun Vat- 
sen's birth is celebrated, the U.S.S.R. and Ute 
Iteoplc’s Republic of China should heed his 
wishes, especially since It now seems most un- 
natural that Uic friendly relations between tho 
peoples of the U.S.S.K. und Chinn have been 
disrupted for so long. There Is no doubt that 
reestablishment of a good-neighbor policy will 
further the expansion and development of mu- 
tual lies and the observance by both sides of 
full equality. 

In his testament Dr. Sun Yat-sen spoke of a 
new and powerful China that would play a posi- 
tive role to international affairs. In 1949, with 
the establishment of the People's Republic of 
China, opportunities appeared (or China to 
move rapidly forward to this goal, relying on 
Us own resources and on the help of the 
U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries. 

The events of the past decade held back that 
process, and It was not until January, 1975, 
(hat Chou En-lai stressed, at the first session 
of the Fourth National People's Congress, the 
task of transforming China into an economi- 
cally developed socialist country, ills speech 
contained Uia thesis that the Chinese side was 
fora normalization of inter-state relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic 
of China and for expansion of China's foreign 
economic ties. 

Lately the Chinese press has renewed Ute 
subject of economic Ues with the outside 
world. Peking is beginning to modify Its ap- 
proach to questions of international economic 
lies, responding to existing economic relations 
in the world. However, M should bo recalled 
Uiat the economic development of China, 
which 27 years ago adopted the socialist foad, 
was boosted thanks to extensive cooperation 


with the U.S.S.R. and was organized along 
planned lines In accordance with the mutual in- 
1 crests of the two stales. 

If China really starts expanding Its economic 
contacts with foreign countries, including the 
socialist countries, then this economic coopera- 
tion will prove to be a success. r jf 

Political improvements would doubtless f% 
ctlitate tho development of mutually bcncflclaP 
tics between China and the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union Is ready at any moment lo 
start constructive negotiations with Peking, be- 
lieving that any problem can be solved pro- 
vided there Is goodwill and a desire to norma- 
lize relations belween the two countries. Ad- 
dressing Uic plenary mooting of the Central 
Comrnitlco of the Soviet Communist Party last 
October, Leonid Brezhnev said: "Thu desire to 
improve relations wttb China is our consistent 
policy. The parly's 25Ui Congress emphasized 
that in our rotations with China, as with other 
countries, we adhere firmly to the principles of 
equality, rcspcci of sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, noninterference In each other's Inter- 
nal afrairs, and nonaggression, in short, we 
are prepared to normalize relations with China 
to accordance with the principles of peaceful 
coexistence.” 

Considerable interest was aroused by a mes- 
sage of greetings from the Standing Com- 
mittee of the National People's Congress and 
the State Council of the People's Republic of 
China on the occasion of the 59th anniversary 
of the Great October Revolution. The message 
said that Ihe Chinese side would continue in Us 
beliei that differences on matters of principle 
between China and the Soviet Union should not 
Interfere with normal state relations between 
the two countries; and would support and de- 
velop Interstate relations on the basis of these 
principles - mutual respect, sovereignty pad 
territorial integrity; mutual iwnaggreasfoij, non- 
interference In internal affairs, equality, mu- 
tual advantage, and peaceful coexistence.: The 
message further staled that Uds tfould be In 
the Interest of both nations. . 

The world's public has every reason to be- 
lieve that the readiness of the Soviet Union to 
normalize relations Is- also shared by China and 
hopes (hat the restoration of Sovlel'Chinese re- 
lations will allow the Soviet and Chinese peo- 
ples' to live as good friertds and lo cooperate 
for the benefit of peace and progress through- 
out the world. 


geaders write 


Watching Britain; Ulster, and progress jn India 


- AH these factors support Mr. Carttf * - 1 
elusion; - there is little prospect ove ”^|^ 
intervention agatosl Yugoslavia. ' r & d {* Sf J ut . , 
gains frpni. a Soviet, takeover iff, 
welghed by ,the rl^ Not <mly 
face a protracted guenlUa war to • 

but the chapee of .resistance in Romania ^ 


Ihw very much I appreciated T. B. Millar’s 
■llcte in the Nov. 15 pionitor on the subject of. 
E hglfuxi , s woes. He Is generous to his praise of 
welfare stale which cares for the weakest 
numbers to our society, and also for the nor- 
capable who may. be temporarily at a 
■ JUor sornO reason, I. think we arO all proud 
awr massive, if unwelidy, umbrella. 1 * " 

H of course, creating the wealtli ! to siijh 
Wifa Systom is also .a < 

®wi really are beginning to redUze this and 
2*. found spokesmen - Prince Philip among 

'. jAbour’S M.P.’s, Labour voters, and many 
,jj«ltached. Individuals are very aware of the 
r^ ahd,] think your correspondents to Brit- 
| ' wU, sbqn , be reporting a revival of initia- 
rji Hcrprlre, and inventiveness throughout 
I . JF tovely lamj; tyatch for it. 

W . Somerset . *•"' Mary Harding 


Though; the Tfumab DpOlrine lintrbdu'coa' B 
y,s. presence to turbulent Greece and TurksV 
- to )94f, htatory ^ashtogtonovould 


Hnk wsi uwy eminent can coital on the roniioi- me best hope for democracy ^ 

.. ■! . : -- 1 , • Wf 1 m militia to contain any seSaratta^mov? to E^P 8 Ues ln thB sl 0 ! L^WeSV- 

im 

ngloiuwQUIU idocutneqL '/*' . other rectal groups to Croatia, itltov ♦« ““ WW * sphere ' 

COW exerted Baridrm .thtd ..J.u ,fta ve UtUe toass suDoort. - Uni 


s« ven8 ^ m us 

®t ron g among intellectuals and 





Backtog thifl moral itm with tnlUtafv mioht ' Slovakia, 

they etobarfced on thc creaUonnf a ndlionwlde • r 52 C J •SS ed; ' W i* far Nazi teid So- 

1A 1 spirit i6 Ifie ^ ^ and 


. ' T waugoa in uitj pyuuvcu — .j. 

Meanwhile, Yugoslavia .provides > ; 

example of Uie benefits of l &&<}. 
world ; affairs, buttressed, by margin ,, 
tance without strings from: the Wept. 

, • I)r. Clemens is a fellow: at the .-;i 

V Institute Of the WoOdrow. W " - ;-i 

. - nattarfal Center, for Scholars m WashW . j 

to7L :- ,V-’ • -. . 'ii 


tee ihat Michael McLoughlto’s 
^ Jgiticteing Jonathan Harsch’s article on 
■E2f?i?WW' arms was not fair to Mr. 

. iU^r Mr. HArsch no^- anyone else 

: to -been gross job dis- 

■ ft most ootably In the 

10 fact I recall an 
during the United Ulster 
he mentioned 

f Catbolic8 being forced to 

F y--:-. ‘ unjlQfilsta In an anU- 


government protest parade. This would in- 
dicate, about 4 percent to a state with over SO 
percent Catholic population. 

As a regular reader of the Monitor, I feel 
lhat Mr. Harach has always been fair to ail 
concerned and fully sympathetic with the In- 
justices suffered by the native Irish in ihe 
North.. Furthermore, I have never found the 
Monitor, : to., exhibit a double standard .in this, 
matter >fp other paper to Uiis area ; has: as 
good coverage of Ireland, be It the 26 counties 
of the Republic or the 6 counties of Northern 
Ireland. Infallibly I have found the Monitor to 
be fair and understanding. 

' I believe the thrust of Jonathan Harsch's ar- 
ticle was to appraise the survival of Industry In-, 
an Ulster torn with civil strife, while not in any 
way . supporting or encouraging hiring .prej- 
udice. He has strongly supported dyil righto to 
the North and, I am sure; will continue to con- 
demn the job discrimination complained of by 
Mr. McLoughlto and so vtvidly described to 
Leon Uris’s •‘Trinity.'’ .. . . 

Winchester, Maas. Thomas M. Downes 

Stay away from extremism 

• Regarding . "Ulster: i -more . violent teen- 

agera," by Jonatban Harsch. l agree whole- 
heartedly with his conclusion concerning teen- 
age violence: "The dear lesson for young 
people Is to stay away from, extremist organi- 
zations on both sides or the religious divide to 
' Northern Ireland. . . This btt of advice is 


trad, not only in Northern Ireland, but for teen- 
agers to any part ofthe world. 

As an inmate of a penal institution, I can say 
from experience that any extremist philoso- 
phy, whether of violence, greed, or hedonism, 
is a dead-end road,, tfy own; career in ex- 
' iremlsm (alcohol/jdrugs) began' when I was an 
impressionable teen-ager, , ' . 

.’ Young people dp not ; (idly realize what the 
■ end results ^ extremist actions Ore -f a Ufe of 
captivity to prison, despair, or evien’ tholr own 
demise, they are more often intrigued by Uie. 
excitement, mystery, and false glamour some- 
times built up around the ."bad guys." It to not, 
like that in rtality. . 

. There to certainly no glamour to oxtremtot. 
behavior. Anyiyoung person who thinks there to 
should be allowed to takb. a tour pf San Queh- 
tjhi Attica, StateviUe, or any of the other -"bas- 
tille’', type Of state penitentiary;. Thera he 'cbuM; 
see the grim ness ahfl the undercurrents Of, fear 
and hatred to which One; ihust “waj;ch, hte 
back" twenty-four, houip a day to eriSiire hia 
own survival. ' ’ 

San Luis Obispo, Calif i ' ... v - . /' 

' Naiite WlthheW by.request 

Progress In India . 

The Indian Government has come.under'criti- 
ctom to your coluirms recehtly- Tte pew moves 
of Ihe govemrtient Are critic! zed in the press In 
the whole bf the Western hemisphere. IMrs, , 
Gandhi has been denounced as a leader trying 

to be a dictator. . 

When the present emergency was declared 


to India, 11 troubled mo a lot, being an Indian. 

' Why she took this action was a big question. 

On my last, visit back home I found out tliat the 
changes that are' taking place are for toe bet- 
ter: i.e. through toe emergency the linlty.iOf 
the nation is presciyed. . _ 

DlplomadC; relations with China haye been : 
restored. Today, India's neighbors, are friendly; 

• there are no hostilities, rio. border sWnnlsbos 
going oq. GoVeriunent «tavfc6s have Improved • 
to a greater degree. Educational facilities are 
better than before. No studentB* disturbances on 
the campushs. Duty comes before the right. 
That's What. the change required., Wo always 

• Wanted a strong leader iil India, and we have . 

.-sewnow. • 

Ij may seem absurd to. Western - people, but ;• 
to pie Mrs, Gandhi to the Lincoln of India. Act*, 
ing under tbe emergency, powers. President 
Lincoln bad ordered arrests of thousands of 
pwjpla. The 'press was suppressed - some. pa- 
pers ‘ware stopped .from being. published; The . 
Supreme court supprtpd.br interpreted his ac- ... 
Uons as legal. He did what be thought neces- 
■ sary. peoplo then had the same questions as 
'! ■ we have against Mrs. Gandhi;; Le. was all criti- 
cism of government forbidden? Had people lost 
Cherished rights of speech? 

Elsoh, Dl. ' Harladerpai Slogk 

; We inciter coders' tetters for tt\is cotama. Of 
eburse we bannot answer every one, and sonic^* 
are condensed before jwbitcation. buttly v****®* 9 * 
ful comments are welcome. 



